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ABOUT THIS ISSUE ON QUEBEC 


Every few years English-speaking Canadians 
annoy their French-speaking brothers by “dis- 
covering’ them — only to forget all about them 
immediately afterwards. In publishing this 
complete issue devoted to the painting, sculp- 
ture and architecture of early Quebec, however, 
this magazine continues a policy it has always 
had - that of maintaining the closest possible 
relationship with the currents of artistic thought 
and activity in the province. We commissioned 
Jean-Paul Morisset, Director of the Inventory 
of Works of Art for the Province of Quebec to 
take the photographs for this issue and we feel 
that what he has done is so good that it needs 
no elaboration of words to explain it. Valuable 
assistance was given to us and to Jean-Paul 
Morisset by Claude Picher of the National Gal- 
lery of Canada in establishing the shape which 
this issue has taken. We are also grateful to Lyse 
Nantais who is responsible for the Canadian 
Fine Crafts section. Editor 
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ARGUMENT 


This collection of hitherto unpublished photographs of paintings, 
sculptures and architecture from Quebec has a two-fold purpose. 
The first is a reaffirmation of the fact that no matter how useful 
itmay be for us to deny it, we actually do have a rich and enviable 
past and one of which we ought to be proud. The second is an 
attempt to break down the artificial barriers we have set up be- 
tween the fine and useful arts — barriers which are, like other 
forms of prejudice, becoming increasingly difficult to defend in 
1961. The photographs were taken by Jean-Paul Morisset, Direc- 
tor of the Inventory of Works of Art for the Province of Quebec, 
especially for Canadian Art magazine. In the conception of the 
issue, Morisset was given valuable assistance by Claude Picher, 
Representative of the National Gallery for Eastern Canada. 
Words and theories have been kept to a minimum because it was 
felt that the extraordinary beauty of the photographs was more 
eloquent than any number of words or theories. What words 
there are have been supplied in the form of brief essays by 
Messrs Morisset and Picher, while for the dates, attributions and 
other historical data for the captions we are grateful to the 
Inventory of Works of Art. — Editor 


Cette collection de photographies inédites d’oeuvres picturales, 
sculpturales et architecturales du Québec a un double objet. 
D’abord, elle confirme le fait que, méme si nous cherchons par 
intérét a le nier, nous possédons vraiment un héritage précieux, 
dont nous devons étre fiers et qui est digne d’envie. Ensuite, elle 
doit briser les barriéres artificielles qu’on a dressées entre les 
beaux-arts et les arts mécaniques, barriéres qui, 4 P’instar de 
toutes les autres formes de préjugés, deviennent de plus en plus 
difficiles 4 maintenir en notre époque. Les photographies ont été 
prises 4 la demande expresse de la revue Canadian Art, par M, 
Jean-Paul Morisset, Directeur du Service de l’inventaire des 
oeuvres d’art de la province de Québec. Lorsqu’il s’est agi d’é- 
tablir le choix de la collection, M. Morisset a regu une aide pré- 
cieuse de M. Claude Picher, qui représente la Galerie nationale 
dans |’Est du Canada. On s’est passé de mots et d’explications, 
vu l’éloquence inégalable des photographies. Le texte limité 
comporte de bréves notes rédigées par MM. Morisset et Picher. 
Au Service de linventaire des oeuvres d’art, nous sommes 
redevables des dates, des attributions et des autres données 
historiques. Le Rédacteur 


EX-VOTO PAINTINGS/LES EX-VOTO 


At no time in history have more than a very few people been willing to give 
the proper degree of importance to the emotional qualities of works of art. 


Our approach to ex-voto paintings 


is an example. These European and Canadian votive offer- 
ings were produced primarily as expressions of faith and 
gratitude by primitive artists who were more vitally con- 
cerned with their emotions than they were with the rules of 
painting. We, however, have responded by refusing to rec- 
ognize them as artists at all. Is it any wonder then that, with 
this narrow-minded attitude towards art, we have allowed 
their works to be forgotten in the dim obscurity of the 
churches? That these painters, who had all been miracu- 
lously preserved from some catastrophe are naive, primi- 


Dy tout temps, peu de gens, d’esthétes ont compris, senti 
ce que signifie une oeuvre vivante, habitée; aussi le 
terme ex-voto a-t-il longtemps servi de qualificatif 4 des 
tableaux médiocres, absolument nuls. Une foi intense et 
une reconnaissance sans borne étant les seuls guides des 
peintres d’ex-voto européens ou canadiens, qui n’étaient 
pas des artistes au sens conventionnel du mot, le con- 
formisme, mal de tant d’amateurs d’art, de spécialistes de 
musées, mal du siécle en somme, a voué a l’obscurité, a 
l’oubli des chapelles ces tableaux souvent gauchement 
peints. Ces peintres, ces miraculés sont des naifs, des primi- 
tifs, des imagiers populaires; ils sont cela et plus que cela; 
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tive, visual folk-lorists, it is true. But there is certainly more 
to it than that. In their overriding desire to show their de- 
votion they completely forgot about the rules of painting. 
They used neither complicated techniques nor subtlety in 
their choice of colours. Everything is subordinated to one 
thing — self-expression. We are reminded of the sort of art 
that flourished long before sophisticated theories about it 
were thought of — at a time when the sole purpose of crea- 
tion was self-expression rather than a conscious search for 
beauty for its own sake. 

Most of the ex-voto paintings of Quebec deal with inci- 
dents of shipwreck and miracles on the water. This is under- 
standable because of the constant threat of floods or ice jams 
on the river. Sometimes a particular incident is described 
most dramatically such as the Dorval ex-voto. It is certainly 
very unusual; it is the least sophisticated and most spon- 
taneous of them all. Its quiet simplicity is very moving and 
its merits have nothing to do with sophisticated art theories. 
A man lies crushed beneath a tree in a forest while in the 
distance a small dog is seen running away. We are told that 
a man named Dorval was working alone with his dog some- 
where near Tadoussac, slipped under a tree he had just 
felled, and broke his leg. Pinioned beneath the trunk of the 
tree without any possible hope of being found in this lonely 
spot, he prayed to Ste Anne who immediately inspired him 
with a solution. He dipped a strip of bark in his own blood 
and gave it to the dog instructing him to go to the nearest 
settlement and seek help. The faithful animal understood 
what his master said and ran with it until he reached 
Tadoussac. There his obvious excitement and the blood- 
stained bark which he dropped at the feet of the first person 
he met caused alarm. A few men hurriedly followed the 
little animal who led them to his master. And so the man 
who was miraculously saved kept the vow he had made 
when he was fully recovered. He presented this ex-voto 
painting to Ste Anne as a sign of his gratitude. 

Why, we may ask, does the same faith in miracles not 
produce equally sincere works of art today? Do those who 
are miraculously saved feel less grateful or are they less 
gifted? Have they less imagination or vision than those of 
previous generations? The utter simplicity and purity of 
heart which inspired the painter of the Dorval ex-voto to 
tell his story so vividly cannot be found anywhere else to- 
day except in the paintings of Chagall. It is an excellent 
example of what the earliest Canadian paintings must have 
looked like. 

There are other ex-votos which have a more painterly 
style such as the votive offering, The Guardian Angel. There 
are some that are quite conventional and slick like the 
Marie-Anne de Bécancour with the child with clasped hands 
that has an air of bravura about it. Still others are more 
‘artistic,’ reminiscent of text-book art, such as the ex-voto 
Mme Riverin and Her Children with its wonderfully stylized 
grouping. The most lyrical of all, I believe, is The Three 
Shipwrecked People from Levis. An air of calm dispels any 


les mobiles qui les incitent 4 peindre leur piété sont si forts, 
si tenaces qu’ils en oublient les régles du savoir-faire. Nul 
truquage, nulle complaisance dans le choix des couleurs; 
ils sacrifient tout a l’expression, rejoignant l’art brut, !’art 
antérieur a l’esthétique, l’art des premiers hommes qui 
voulaient exprimer avant de faire beau. 

La plupart des ex-voto que nous connaissons dans cette 
Province racontent des histoires de naufrages, des mira- 
culés des ondes. On le comprend quand on sait les périls 
constants des flots 4 l’époque qui les a inspirés, des em- 
bacles de glaces qui hantaient notre fleuve. Ces images 
pieuses crient plutét qu’elles ne racontent d’autres drames 
dont celui de l’ex-voto de Dorval, conservé 4 Sainte-Anne 
de Beaupré. C’est le plus étonnant, le moins sophistiqué, 
le moins fabriqué que l’on connaisse. Il émeut et sa can- 
deur repose, défie les recherches contemporaines alambi- 
quées: Dans la forét, un homme est écrasé sous un arbre, 
On apergoit un petit chien qui s’éloigne. La légende ra- 
conte qu’un Canadien, nommé Dorval, qui travaillait seul 
avec son chien aux environs de Tadoussac fut entrainé par 
la chute d’un arbre qu’il venait d’abattre et eut la jambe 
fracturée. Coincé sous le tronc, sans pouvoir se dégager et 
n’espérant aucun secours dans cette solitude, il se recom- 
manda a la bonne Sainte-Anne qui aussitét lui inspira un 
moyen de salut. Il prit un morceau d’écorce, le trempa dans 
son sang et le donna a son chien en lui faisant signe d’aller 
chercher du secours aux habitations. Le fidéle animal com- 
prit la pensée de son maitre et courut au poste de Tadous- 
sac ou son inquiétude et le morceau d’écorce teinté de sang, 
qu’il jetait aux pieds de ceux qu’il rencontrait, donnérent 
Péveil. Quelques hommes s’empressérent de suivre le chien 
qui les guida jusqu’a son maitre. Celui-ci, délivré miracu- 
leusement et guéri en peu de temps, vint accomplir son 
voeu et déposer cet ex-voto en témoignage de reconnaissance. 

D’ow vient que la croyance en ces miracles ne suscite 
plus d’oeuvres aussi sincéres? Y-a-t-il moins de ferveur 
dans la reconnaissance, les miraculés d’aujourd’hui sont- 
ils moins doués que ceux d’hier, ont-ils moins d’imagina- 
tion, sont-ils moins visionnaires? Cette inégalable simpli- 
cité, cette profonde pureté de coeur qui dirigeaient la main 
du peintre de l’ex-voto de Dorval et lui faisaient revivre de 
telles histoires, 4 la maniére d’un troubadour, ne se re- 
trouvent plus, sinon chez Chagall. Le tableau de Dorval, 
probablement exécuté vers 1860, avec sa naiveté désar- 
mante, sa Sainte-Anne suspendue dans le ciel, ne reposant 
sur aucun nuage, nous permet d’entrevoir ce que devaient 
étre ces premiéres peintures canadiennes aujourd’hui dis- 
parues. 

Il en est d’autres plus savants, évoquant ‘la belle pein- 
ture,’ comme nous le dit ce détail admirablement peint de 
Pex-voto de l’Ange gardien; il en est d’autres plus conven- 
tionnels, plus suaves, comme celui de Marie-Anne de Bé- 
cancour dont la fillette aux mains jointes évoque le morceau 
de bravoure; d’autres font plus ‘artistes,’ plus ‘livres 
d’art,’ comme en témoigne ce groupe merveilleusement 
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idea of the drama itself. We are moved instead by infinite 
tenderness for the mannequin-like figures. 

On the other hand, the tragedy of man’s complete help- 
lessness in the face of the elements is most eloquently ex- 
pressed in the ex-voto of 1747, L’Aimable Marthe, painted 
for Captain Simonin, and in the one for Mr Roger,a Quebec 
merchant. The agonized gestures and the horror on the 
faces of the shipwrecked group in the latter ex-voto reminds 
one of the atmosphere of hell in some of Bosch’s paintings. 

These strange simple ex-votos painted with such obvious 
love and devotion show our ancestors’ respect for and terror 
of external forces. They also reveal their naivety as far as 
pictorial problems are concerned. We see this in their un- 
conscious rejection of any formal style. These works are 
the most eloquent examples of authentic Canadian paint- 
ing. Even if we decide to criticize them from a purely aes- 
thetic point of view, leaving out all question of feeling, we 
are delighted by their boldness of composition, the orches- 
tration of reds, ochres, ultramarine blues, their truncated 
perspective and imaginative design. One would have to be 
very pedantic indeed to be completely insensible to these 
early works. They are as moving as children’s fairy tales 
evoking the memory of beautiful and distant dreams. 


stylisé de l’ex-voto de Mme Riverin et de ses enfants. Le 
plus lyrique est celui des trois naufragés de Lévis. Sa séré- 
nité fait oublier le drame, ses personnages-poupées ins- 
pirent une infinie tendresse. Le sens du drame, de cette 
impuissance de l"homme devant les éléments ne se ren- 
contre nulle part mieux exprimé que dans |’ex-voto de 
lAimable Marthe, commandé par le Capitaine Simonin, 
en 1747, ou que dans celui de M. Roger, marchand de 
Québec; cet ex-voto, avec les gestes affolés des naufragés, 
leurs expressions horrifiées, rejoint l’atmosphére infernale 
de certains Bosch. 

Ces images étranges, candides, imprégnées d’amour et 
de piété, évoquent le respect sans mélange, la crainte in- 
contrélable de nos ancétres pour les forces extérieures, leur 
simplicité désarmante devant un probléme pictural, voire 
leur mépris inconscient pour tout formalisme. Elles sont 
Pune des plus éloquentes legons d’authenticité de l’art cana- 
dien. Si on examine ces ex-voto avec l’oeil d’un esthéte, re- 
jetant tout sentiment, on est charmé par les hardiesses de 
composition, l’orchestration des rouges, des ocres, des outre- 
mers, les perspectives tronquées, les inventions du dessin. 
A moins d’étre sec, totalement insensible ou absolument 
sophistiqué, ces offrandes anciennes et émouvantes comme 
des contes d’enfants éveillent en nous le souvenir d’un beau 
et trés lointain réve. CLAUDE PICHER 


METAL WORK/FERRONNERIE 


The distinction which we are constantly making between the major and the 


minor arts — between the aristocratic fine arts and the humble useful arts - 


1s becoming less and less valid and 


is something which we should try to rid ourselves of alto- 
gether. We would then have to agree that all art has this in 
common with marriage and various other institutions, that 
We get out of it exactly what we bring to it - and not every- 
one brings the same thing. 

For example, the word ‘painting’ evokes for each person 
a different image, depending upon the intellectual equip- 
ment he has. It may suggest something vulgar, materialis- 
tic, religious, intellectual, erotic, stereotyped, aesthetic,emo- 
tional, creative or, perhaps, no image at all. Whatever you 
are, it will be for you. 

And metal work similarly exists in a world whose borders 
are still undefined. Day to day experience of it, consisting 
in the wretched ornamental wrought iron which surrounds 
our balconies with its stale motifs, tends to make us forget 


ne fois mis de cété certain snobisme séculaire et cette 

frontiére — qui nous apparait de plus en plus ténue, de 
plus en plus arbitraire méme — entre l’aristocratie des arts 
majeurs et Phumilité anonyme des arts mineurs, on s’aper- 
goit que les arts ont ceci de commun avec les célébre au- 
berges espagnoles, le mariage et quelques autres institu- 
tions, que l’on y trouve surtout ce qu’on y a déja apporté, 
et que tout le monde n’y apporte pas la méme chose. 

Si je dis: peinture, par exemple, l'image provoquée par ce 
mot sera de niveau et de qualité différents, voire opposés, 
suivant le cerveau ow elle naitra. Triviale, matérialiste, 
religieuse, intellectuelle, érotique, stéréotypée, esthétique, 
émotive, créatrice ou égale 4 zéro: elle pourra étre tout cela, 
selon qui vous étes. 

Ainsi la ferronnerie est-elle un monde aux limites indé- 
finies, 4 l’essence flottante, 4 la valeur variable. Si l’expé- 
rience quotidienne ne nous en montre qu’une conception 
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that there have been magnificent periods when the standards 
were set by Renaissance andirons, Spanish grills, the bronzes 
of Luristan or of China. 

The steeple cocks, weather vanes and furniture locks re- 
produced here were all made in French Canada during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is inevitable that 
they should exhibit an unevenness in both craftsmanship 
and imagination but they all have a quality which, at once 
vigorous and sensuous, also represents a delightful peasant 
humour. From the cock in the collection of the Montreal 
Museum of Fine Arts to the one reproduced on the cover 
of this publication, we run the whole gamut of the evolu- 
tion of this art form. The former shows a lack of imagina- 
tion and skill while the latter is a fully developed, mature 
work of art, possessing qualities of originality, sensitivity 
and strength. 

It really does not matter then, whether we decide to re- 
gard it as an art or a craft; whether the objects are to be 
used for practical purposes or are purely decorative; whether 
they are figurative weather vanes or non-figurative locks, 
wrought iron or welded sheet iron; metal work has existed 
in Canada for several centuries and is only waiting for us to 
discover it. 


It is a well known fact that the traditional sculpture of French Canada is 


SECULAR SCULPTURE/LA SCULPTURE PROFANE 


batarde - ce fer ornemental qui entoure nos balcons de ses 
motifs insipides —- les chenets de la Renaissance ou les 
grilles du monde ibérique suggérent pour la ferronnerie un 
centre de gravité singuliérement voisin des bronzes du 
Louristan ou de telle Epoque chinoise. 

Les cogs de clochers, les ferrures de mobilier, les girouet- 
tes ici présentés ont été fagonnés au Canada francais au 
cours des XVIIIe et XIXe siécles. A travers des hauts et 
des bas inévitables, dans l’imagination aussi bien que dans 
le métier, on y trouve cette matiére rugueuse et pulpeuse 4 
laquelle l’artisan s’est donné tout entier, avec son sérieux 
sans prétention, avec son humour de paysan, avec une ex- 
périence et un savoir situés 4 mi-chemin entre le cerveau 
et les mains. 

Du cog du Musée des Beaux-Arts de Montréal a celui 
qui sert de couverture a la présente publication, on passe, 
dans les limites d’un programme donné, du sommaire a 
Pévolué, d’une représentation dont l’indigence est d’ins- 
piration autant que de métier 4 un systéme de formes co- 
hérent, sensible, original et fort, c’est-a-dire 4 une oeuvre 
d’art. 

Oeuvres d’artisanat ou d’art, objets purement utiles ou 
presque gratuits, girouettes figuratives ou serrures non- 
figuratives, esquisses naives ou réalisations complexes, fer 
forgé ou téle soudée, la ferronnerie canadienne existe de- 
puis déja quelques siécles et attend que nous découvrions 
ses mille fagons de sourire. JEAN-PAUL MORISSET 


almost entirely religious. Alan Gowans has already quite rightly pointed 


out the baroque exuberance of the 


church interiors — an exuberance which may in part explain 
the tremendous volume of religious art. Include in this cate- 
gory the miniature reredos in several processional chapels, 
anumber of naive stations of the cross, some crucifixes sculp- 
tured for important people, and add tombstones adorned 
with angels, the decoration of nineteenth century hearses 
and one has accounted for ninety percent of French Cana- 
dian sculpture. 

We are concerned here with the remaining ten percent — 
secular sculpture. This does not seem to have flourished 
well on the banks of the St Lawrence. However it did exist, 


and its roots lie deep in tradition originating far back in the 


cC- sait que la sculpture traditionnelle du Canada 
frangais est, a trés peu de chose prés, d’inspiration reli- 
gieuse. Outre le décor des églises, dont Alan Gowans a trés 
justement souligné l’exubérance parfois baroque — explica- 
tion partielle de cette surabondance d’art religieux — il faut 
inclure dans cette majorité les retables miniatures de quel- 
ques chapelles de procession, ainsi qu’un certain nombre de 
croix du chemin plus ou moins naives et de calvaires aux 
grands personnages sculptés. 

Ajoutons a cela quelques monuments funéraires — presque 
toujours des anges — et des décors de corbillards datant du 
XIXe siécle: nous aurons quatre-vingt-dix pour cent de 
notre sculpture. 

Ce sont les derniers dix pour cent qui nous occuperont 
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history of France. Unfortunately however, there are few re- 
maining examples and even these are somewhat ephemeral 
in nature, and often in poor condition. 

This is true for example about the figure-heads which 
Levasseur and Baillairgé, among the best known, sculptured 
with great care for the ships which usually went to their 
final rest at the bottom of the sea. In spite of everything 
however, some of them have luckily come down to us — the 
female figure, worn away by the salt sea which is in the 
Provincial Museum, for example. Occasionally the accounts 
book of a particular sculptor, or a manuscript or some letters 
or sketches appear and throw more light on something we 
already know a little about. They also re-affirm the signifi- 
cance of a long departed tradition. 

This is certainly true of the carved signs with their naive, 
picturesque figures which were placed in front of hotels and 
shops. The best known but perhaps least interesting are the 
large figures of Indians which sculptors, like Louis Jobin 
and Jean-Baptiste Cété, produced at the end of the nine- 
teenth century with the last breath of a dying tradition. 
Fortunately, however, we still have some important exam- 
ples from a much more fruitful and vigorous period: the 
over life size statue of Neptune attributed to Francois Bail- 
lairgé, and the small female figure with the Huron profile. 

In addition to some mining tools, and articles of an offi- 
cial or domestic nature (from the parliamentary mace which 
Francois Baillairgé speaks about in his Journal, to the butter 
and maple syrup containers with their floral patterns), there 
are the fantastically sculptured decorations with which ‘the 
happy few’ of this fine period loved to cover the walls of 
their houses, in the fashion of the people of their class in 
France. 

Despite fires and vandalism, a considerable number of 
sculptures have survived, although they have not always 
been preserved with taste. Changes in taste have, however, 
left the original style of interior decoration more or less in- 
tact. Who knows if from here and there we may not soon 
discover, as we recently have in La Maison Fargues in 
Quebec City, Louis XV and Louis XVI carved panelling 
emerging from the obscurity in which it has been moulder- 
ing away ever since it was covered up in the nineteenth 
century — a period which was, certainly in every other res- 
pect, an age of enlightenment. 


YR 


ici, cet art profane qui semble mal fleurir sur les rives du 
Saint-Laurent. Il y a pourtant existé, conformément d’ail- 
leurs 4 des traditions qui vont chercher leurs racines assez 
loin dans le passé de la France. Malheureusement pour 
nous, les différents visages de cet art séculier étaient sou- 
vent, par leur destination méme, éphémeéeres et relativement 
fragiles. 

C’est le cas, par exemple, de ces figures de proues que les 
Levasseur et les Baillairgé, pour ne nommer que les plus 
illustres, sculptaient avec soin pour des navires dont l’exis- 
tence glorieuse s’achevait le plus souvent au fond de la mer. 
Le hasard, malgré tout, en a laissé quelques-unes parvenir 
jusqu’a nous, telle cette trés belle figure féminine, rongée 
par le sel marin, conservée au Musée de la Province, 4 Qué- 
bec. De temps en temps, le livre de raison de tel sculpteur, un 
manuscrit, une correspondance, quelques esquisses, voire 
une simple allusion, viennent préciser le peu que nous pos- 
sédons et confirmer l’importance d’une tradition disparue. 

C’est le cas également pour les enseignes sculptées, dont 
les personnages pittoresques et naifs signalaient la présence 
des hételleries et des boutiques. Les plus connues — et peut- 
étreles moins intéressantes—deces enseignes sont ces grandes 
figures d’ Indiens que les sculpteurs de la fin du XTXe siécle, 
entre autres Louis Jobin et Jean-Baptiste Cété, fagonnaient 
avec les restants d’une tradition mourante. D’une époque 
plus féconde et plus saine, il nous reste fort heureusement 
des témoignages importants, comme cet énorme Neptune 
attribué 4 Francois Baillairgé, comme cette statuette fémi- 
nine au profil de Huronne que nous présentons ici. 

Si l’on excepte quelques ustensiles mineurs, d’utilité offi- 
cielle ou domestique (de la masse parlementaire dont parle 
Francois Baillairgé dans son Journal jusqu’aux moules a 
beurre ou a sucre d’érable ornés de motifs floraux), il ne me 
reste a signaler que ces prestigieux décors sculptés dont les 
happy few de la belle époque, a l’instar de leurs pairs de 
France, aimaient 4 couvrir les murs de leurs demeures. 

Ici, malgré les incendies et le vandalisme, les survivants 
sont encore assez nombreux, méme s’ils ne sont pas toujours 
mis en valeur avec autant de goiit et d’éclat qu’il convien- 
drait. Fort heureusement, les hasards de l’évolution du gofit 
semblent devenir favorables a cette forme originale de dé- 
coration intérieure. Peut-étre verrons-nous bient6t un peu 
partout, comme actuellement a la maison Fargues de Qué- 
bec, des boiseries Louis XV ou Louis XVI sortir des re- 
traites obscures ou elles moisissent depuis ce XIXe siécle 
qui fut, pour d’autres, le siécle des lumiéres. 

JEAN-PAUL MORISSET 
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THE SEMINARY/LE PETIT SEMINAIRE 


ate 


The seminary in Quebec City, of all the buildings standing today which 
date from the period of French rule in Quebec, most eloquently evokes 
the past. It was built in 1678 by the seri 


et qui existent encore, le Petit Séminaire de Québec, 
province’s first bishop, Frangois de Montmorency Laval, érigé en 1678, est celui qui évoque le passé avec le plus de 
who later also established the school of Arts and Crafts in vie, le plus d’éloquence. Fondé par Frangois de Montmo- 
Saint-Joachim. The seminary was turning out our first rency Laval, ce premier évéque qui institua, vers 1685, 
scholars at a time when Quebec City was still a settlement l’Ecole des Arts et Métiers de Saint-Joachim, le Petit Sémi- 
surrounded by impenetrable forests and wild Indians. Those naire forma nos premiers cerveaux 4 une époque ou, en 
who have been students remember the rigorous training somme, la ville n’était qu’une bourgade entourée de bois 
they received there with mixed feelings. It was absolutely impénétrables et d’Indiens farouches. Que ceux qui ont 


essential, for example, that one wear the school uniform fréquenté cette institution dans leurs jeunes années se sou- 
nicknamed the suisse because its white stripes resembled a viennent avec plus ou moins de plaisir de l’enseignement 
certain kind of squirrel, also called a suisse. This was a con- trés conservateur qu’ils y ont regu, du port du costume de 
stant source of laughter to the toughs in the neighbourhood. rigueur, ce ‘suisse,’ ainsi appelé parce que ses raies blanches 


According to the school’s strict religious discipline, we all suggéraient la robe d’une sorte d’écureuil, et qui faisait rire 
had to go to confession every fortnight without fail or we les voyous et nous-mémes, de la discipline religieuse qui 
were not allowed into classes. On the other hand, I don’t obligeait 4 chaque quinzaine, la remise d’un billet de con- 
think anyone can quite forget either its magic spell or the fession pour étre admis en classe, point de doute. Mais nul, 
bitter-sweet feeling of living past centuries again. All this je crois, n’échappe 4 ce sentiment d’envotitement, a cette 
the student will remember much later when he comes back sensation douce-amére de revivre au diapason des siécles 
as an adult and re-enters the gate of the seminary. The passés, lorsqu’a lage adulte, il franchit de nouveau la grille 
familiar acrid odour of the school meets him — a mixture of du Petit Séminaire, qu’il y retrouve cette acre odeur de 
old damp stone walls and wood washed with strong soap. collége, de vieux murs de pierre humide, de bois lavé aux 
Something indefinable produces a kind of pleasant melan- eaux fortes; odeur indéfinissable recréant dans tout ]’étre 
choly. Ghosts of former teachers loved or hated reappear; une sorte d’agréable mélancolie, faisant revivre les fantémes 


memories fill his mind of punishments, of rolls given out at des maitres aimés et hais, les punitions, la distribution des 
recess, of ball games played against the wall. petits pains, les jeux de balle au mur. 

Once inside the gate, the former student passes under- Aprés la grille, ancien éléve, passant sous une voiite, 
neath the archway and the brilliant whiteness of the austere assourdi, aveuglé par la blancheur monacale, crayeuse de la 
inner courtyard overwhelms him. For a split second he re- cour intérieure, revit en un moment ces bréves minutes de 
members how he used to watch the play of sunlight on that récréation ov il regardait le soleil jouer sur l’antique cadran 
old sun dial. He listens to the familiar cry of students play- solaire, entend les mémes cris de ces éléves qui jouent, s’in- 


ing, arguing, fighting - completely oblivious, just as he and vectivent, se battent, indifférents, comme ses confréres et 
his fellow classmates had been, to the infinite charm of the lui-méme l’étaient, au charme infini de ces fenétres grilla- 
building with its latticed windows, elegant belfry, sturdy gées alignées en contrepoint, de cet élégant clocheton piqué 


walls more than three feet thick, ancient locks and worn sur les combles, de ces murailles robustes de trois pieds et th 
door handles patinated with strange colours. All these seem plus d’épaisseur, de ces serrures vétustes, de ces poignées Je 
to surround and protect the tiny world of carefree students de portes usées aux couleurs rares qui semblent protéger an 
from the evils of the outside world. He used to leave his des menaces, des méchancetés, ce petit monde d’éléves Ie) 
bicycle there underneath the archway leading to the court- insouciants. I] se souvient de ces voiites, attenantes 4 la - 

0 


yard without any respect for the nearby gravestones of cour, ow jadis il garait sa bicyclette, irrespectueux de la 

Monseigneur de Laval and other illustrious dead. Once a promiscuité du tombeau de Monseigneur de Laval et de 

crumbling old tombstone fell away revealing some ancient quelques autres illustres défunts. I] se souvient méme qu’un 

bones which, he remembers, were the cause of a joke - of jour une tombe s’était effritée, qu’il y avait vu quelques 

which he is now rather ashamed. ossements qui avaient été l’objet d’un mot d’esprit de mau- 
Let’s assume that the former student now opens the door vais gout. 

on the other side of the courtyard. He finds himself in a Lorsqu’il ouvre la porte de l’autre cété de la cour, I’ancien 


dimly lit labyrinth of corridors. On the walls are portraits 
of former students set in medallions grouped around their 
class president. If he is lucky, he will be able to pick out the 
curly head of a great grandfather in a rather vain pose — or 
perhaps the flaccid countenance of a clever classmate he 
envied. He may even happen to meet a former teacher hurry- 
ing to his classroom in his rustling black gown. While they 
exchange warm greetings, he remembers the time long ago 
when he was late for class and played hide and seek with him 
in order not to be discovered. 

I don’t know if it’s possible to convey the sense of time- 
lessness that these curved stairs evoke. Worn now by the 
soles of so many boarders’ shoes, they mount to the dormi- 
tories and then up to the attic. There if you look out of one 
of the dormer windows overlooking the courtyard you feel 
you’re floating over a seventeenth century city. Then go 
down the stairs to the basement. As the odour of soup reaches 
you from the kitchen, you may discover the tiny vaults in 
the walls where it is said that many Ouébecois sought refuge 
from Phipps’ cannon balls. After three centuries the floor 
of the basement, enormous boulders cut out of the rock and 
carried there, is still the same. Our unfortunate ancestors 
trembled with fear on it as they were being bombarded by 
the English -as though they had notalready endured enough 
hardships. Despite the seminary’s impressive size, you can 
see the detailed work of the craftsman everywhere. You are 
aware of the strong rhythm of the symmetrically arranged 
windows, the play of light on dormers, oval windows and 
walls whitened innumerable times and door mouldings re- 
painted countless times, but what is of chief importance is 
the sense of history that is everywhere about you. Neither 
aesthetics nor architecture can explain this. For as with all 
great works of art, its intrinsic value transcends style or 
form. And ever since 1678 it has served its intrinsic purpose 
of being the silent witness to this tiny world in the heart of 
Quebec City. If you really want to appreciate it, you should 
see it by moonlight. Then its details are blurred and no 
sound recalls the past. Wander about, look out of one of the 
dormer windows, come back again to the courtyard and look 
again at its impressive outline, its noble expanse broken 
here and there only by the light from a window. 

The former student may have become disillusioned about 
the education he got and wished he had studied with the 
Jesuits. He may deplore the seminary’s medieval trappings 
and its lordly independence. But having realized what it truly 
Tepresents, he would not for anything in the world wish he 
had studied elsewhere. He is filled with the positive convic- 
tion that he alone has touched, has experienced, the past. 


» 


éléve se retrouve dans un dédale de corridors perdus dans 
la pénombre, ornés d’une galerie de portraits d’anciens, 
groupés dans des médaillons autour de leur président. Avec 
un peu de chance, il y revoit la téte bouclée d’un arriére 
grand-pére portant beau, ou l’air obtus d’un confrére fort 
en théme dont il était jaloux. Il revoit un ancien professeur 
qui se dirige en classe d’un pas rapide dans le froissement 
de sa robe noire. I] échange un salut et lui revient le temps 
ot il entrait en retard, jouant 4 cache-cache pour éviter toute 
rencontre. Comment définir le sentiment d’éternité que 
suggérent ces escaliers aux marches incurvées, usées jus- 
qu’aux clous par les semelles des pensionnaires, montant 
aux dortoirs, se rendant jusqu’aux pignons dont les lucarnes 
plongent sur cette cour d’architecture mesurée, ce qui donne 
illusion de survoler une ville du 17éme siécle, redescendant 
au sous-sol, se mutant en escalier tournant et nous faisant 
découvrir, avec l’odeur de soupe qui monte des cuisines, ces 
votites grandes comme la main, ou vinrent se réfugier quel- 
ques Québécois pour échapper aux boulets de Phipps. La 
vue de ce plancher vieux de trois siécles, inchangé, fait 
d’immenses galets transportés et équarris 4 sueur d’>homme, 
nous étreint le coeur. Il a soutenu jadis les pauvres jambes 
de nos ancétres tremblants de peur sous les bombardements 
anglais, comme si toutes les miséres qu’ils avaient jusque-la 
endurées n’avaient pas suffi. Méme la puissante beauté ru- 
gueuse de l’ensemble, ot I’on sent partout frémir la main de 
l’artisan, le rythme soutenu créé par la symétrie des fenétres, 
les jeux merveilleux de la lumiére jouant dans les lucarnes, 
les oeils-de-boeuf, sur les murs cent fois reblanchis, sur les 
moulurations des portes cent fois repeintes, s’oublient, s’ef- 
facent en regard de cet immense passé qu’évoque le Petit 
Séminaire. On ne saurait le décrire en esthéte ou en archi- 
tecte: comme dans toute oeuvre forte, son message passe 


‘avant la forme, et son message c’est d’étre le témoin silen- 


cieux mais combien pénétrant de toute cette petite vie qui 
s’écoule dans le coeur de Québec depuis 1678. Pour juger 
uniquement de sa beauté plastique, il faut le voir la nuit, 
alors que tous les détails s’estompent et que nul bruit n’é- 
voque le souvenir. A ce moment, surtout quand il fait lune, 
il faut le parcourir au hasard, sortir la téte par une lucarne, 
retourner dans la cour, regarder longtemps son impression- 
nante silhouette, sa noble carrure brisée par la seule lumiére 
d’une ou deux fenétres derriére laquelle quelque prétre relit 
encore une fois son bréviaire. Alors, méme celui que son 
éducation désenchante, qui aurait aimé, 4 l’époque, étudier 
chez les Jésuites, qu’on disait meilleurs éducateurs et que 
s’enorgueillissait de fréquenter la bourgeoisie plus riche, 
méme celui-1a, une fois qu’il a senti ce qu’est, ce que repré- 
sente ce Petit Séminaire, méme s’il lui reproche ses posses- 
sions moyenageuses, son indépendance de grand seigneur, 
ne voudrait pour rien au monde avoir fait son cours ailleurs 
parce qu’il a impression d’étre le seul 4 avoir touché, palpé 
le passé. CLAUDE PICHER 
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THE FORMER SULPICIAN SEIGNORY 


L’ANCIENNE SEIGNEURIE DES SULPICIENS 


More often than they would care to think of it, those who are concerned 
about the early architecture of French Canada are forced to struggle —often 


at considerable personal expense — 


with others for whom certain fundamental values do not 
seem to exist. 

Success, therefore, however incomplete, restoration, how- 
ever imperfect, initiative, however questionable, appears like 
a bright star in a dark night. 

Such a case is the house at Ste-Scholastique — recently 
renovated with great success. It had been unpleasantly 
modernized by its previous owner, but has now been re- 
turned to something close to its original architecture. 

Even more happily, this shell of stone and wood, hidden 
since the end of the eighteenth century, puts on again rai- 
ments which are rightly its own: these well-proportioned 
chests and corner wardrobes, these long tables made of pine, 
these wooden sconces with their iron head of hair, these 
benches which fit so well into the window niches, this four- 
poster bed which makes us dream, these doors of the robust 
style of Louis XV, these locks which give with the slightest 
touch — and this door handle with chimerical eyes which 
suddenly stare at you from the depths of time! 
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us souvent qu’ils ne le voudraient, tous ceux qui s’inté- 
ressent de prés ou de loin, professionnellement ou par 
goat, a l’architecture ancienne du Canada frangais, sont 
amenés a déplorer, 4 combattre, souvent 4 se compromettre 
personnellement, face 4 un monde pour qui certaines valeurs 
fondamentales ne semblent pas exister. 

Aussi tout succés, méme partiel, toute restauration, méme 
imparfaite, toute initiative, méme risquée, leur apparait- 
elle comme une étoile dans une nuit noire. 

Lorsqu’il s’agit, comme pour cette maison de Sainte- 
Scholastique, de la transformation totale d’une habitation 
qui venait tout juste d’étre ‘modernisée’ par son précédent 
propriétaire; lorsqu’il s’agit d’un retour patient, discret, 
attentif, aux sources de nos traditions architecturales; lors- 
qu’il s’agit de démolir ce qui est habitable pour retrouver, 
dessous, ce qui est plus humainement habitable, ce qui est 
humain, ce quia été fait pour l’>homme et non pas seulement 
contre les intempéries; lorsqu’il s’agit de cela, il n’y a qu’a 
tirer son chapeau. 

Mais 14 ot un heureux événement devient presque un 
miracle, c’est lorsque, par la faveur d’un métier heureuse- 
ment choisi — celui d’antiquaire — cette coquille de pierre et 
de bois, secrétée par des Canadiens 4 la fin du XVI Ile siécle, 
retrouve des vétements qui sont les siens (ou presque): ces 
bahuts sobres, ces commodes bombées, ces armoires de coin, 
ces longues tables de pin, ces lustres de bois a la chevelure 
de fer, ces bancs-lits dont la profondeur s’apparente aux 
embrasures des fenétres, ce lit 4 colonnes qui nous fait réver, 
ces pointes de diamants 4 la rigueur sensuelle, ces portes 
qui vous révélent un Louis XV robuste, ces serrures qui 
donnent un sens au moindre geste — et cette poignée de porte 
qui vous regarde soudain, de ses yeux de chimére qui lui 
viennent du fond des temps. JEAN-PAUL MORISSET 
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ont Attributed to / attribué a: MICHEL DESSAILLIANT. Mme Riverinet ses enfants, 1703. (Sainte-Anne-de-Beaupré) 
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Attributed to / attribué a: 
PAUL BEAUCOURT 

L’ Aimable Marthe, 1747 
(Notre-Dame-des-Victoires, Québi 
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MICHEL DESSAILLIANT. M. Roger, marchand de Québec, 1717. (S 
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Attributed to / attribué 4: MICHEL DessaILuianT. L’ Ange gardien, 1708. (L’ Hétel-Dieu, Québec). Detail 
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Steeple cock from the former St Roch church in Quebec / Cog de clocher provenant de l’ancienne église Saint-Roch 
de Québec. (Collection: Paul Lacroix, Québec) 
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Cock from a crossroads sign in la Beauce / Cog de croix du chemin provenant de la Beauce. (Collection: Paul Laci ix, Q ‘ 


Steeple cock from near Montreal / Cog de clocher provenant de la région de Montréal (Musée de la Provi s : 
a Province, Québec) 


Cock painted grey / Cog peint en gris. (Musée .les é 
Beaux-Arts de Montréal) 


Steeple cock from near Montreal / Cog de clocher 
provenant de la région de Montréal. (Ancienne collec- 
tion Paul Gouin. Musée de la Province, Québec) 
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near Quebec / Cog de clocher provenant de l’église 
usée 
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Steeple cock from the Cap-Santé church 
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door lock 
Ornement de serrure en fer forgé 


(Sainte- 
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Door handle 


Cock from a crossroads sign in la Beauce 
Cog de croix chemin provenant de la Beauce 
(Collection: Paul Lacroix, Québec) 


Bronze bird. China / Figurine de bronze istan bro? 
(Boston Museum) Boston Mus 
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‘stan bronze / Bronze du Louristan 
Boston Museum) 


SECULAR 
SCULPTURE 


LA SCULPTURE 
PROFANE 


Female figure, probably from a shop. 
Canadian school, early nineteenth century 
/ F gure féminine, probablement d’une 
ens igne de boutique. Ecole canadienne, 
déi: du XI Xe siécle. (Musée de la 

Pr. vince, Québec) 


Detail of female figure on previous page / Détail de la figure féminine au verso de la page pré. ‘deme 


Attributed to / attribué 4: FRANCOIS BAILLAIRGE. Neptune. Over-life-size wood sculpture, probably from the 
Neptune Inn, Quebec City / Neptune, grande statue en bois sculpté. Elle provient probablement du Neptune Inn, ee 
a Québec. (Musée de la Province, Québec) 
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THE SEMINARY/LE PETIT SEMINAIRE 


Fagade of the courtyard / Les étages originaux de l’aile de la Procure 


: Pterr:: EMonp. The reredos of the chapel of Monseigneur Briand. Eighteenth century / Le rétable pour la chapelle 
de Monseigneur Briand. XVIIIe siécle 
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== From a dormer in the attic of the south wing / Les lucarnes de l’aile du sud 
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Back stairway to the cellars / Escalier menant aux voi 
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Main stairway to the cellars / Escalier principal menant aux voiites The main gate and er 
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The cellars / Les voiites 
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Ext. or of the former Sulpician seignory, now the home of Roger Burger, at St-Scholastique / L’extérieur de 
- ancienne Seigneurie des Sulpiciens, aujourd’ hui propriété de M. Roger Burger, a Sainte-Scholastique 
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Craftsmen in Quebec have a tradition 
which is tied intimately to the history 
of French Canada. In the beginning, 
the small population was scattered a- 
long the banks of the St Lawrence River 
and only the uncertain hope of sailing 
shipslinked the settlers with their moth- 
er country. They learned to be self- 
sufficient, to clear the soil with their 
own hands, to build their houses with 
the stones of the field. Life was meas- 
ured by essential wants. The peasant, 
isolated, with his family, led a patri- 
atchal life. For his own, and for his 
family’s enjoyment he decorated and 
furnished his home comfortably. His 
wife wove fabrics — bedspreads and 
scarves; his children learned early to 
share in the work. Slowly, while the 
smoky lamps brightened the frosty 
window-panes, the settlers began to re- 
discover life’s pleasure. 

Gradually, each locality began to have 
its own corps of craftsmen. The best 
iton-workers came from La Beauce 
and the ceramists from Le Cap-Rouge 
and from Saint-Jean d’Iberville were 
renowned. Their lanterns, pewter 
bowls, iron pots, and their glorious 
steeple-~cocks which for so long guided 
the north winds now belong to our 
collections. 

Inthe cities, craftsmen took other paths. 
Since luxurious objects could not be 
imported easily, the clergy and the up- 
per class encourage their production at 
home. A real aristocracy of craftsmen 
produced works which are the pride of 
our museums. 

After the brilliant early years, the crafts 
declined. Although some fine works 
Were produced, most had neither qual- 
ity nor originality. But in the last few 
years there has been a real renaissance. 
there is a new elite body of craftsmen 
in Quebec, whose work is praised in 
Canada and abroad. They are estab- 
lishing a precious link with our past. 
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Thérése Brassard, 256 
Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau, 259 


Portrait of a Craftsman: Landry Yvan, 262 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
IN QUEBEC 


L’ARTISAN DANS LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC 


Il existe au Canada frangais une tradition artisanale intimement liée 4 ]’évolution de notre 
histoire et dont les racines sont nouées au méme arbre. Dés les premiers temps, cette petite 
population disseminée au long des rives d’un fleuve trop grand, ne tenant plus 4 son pays d’ori- 
gine que par l’incertain espoir des voiliers, dut apprendre a se suffire seule: défrichant le sol de 
ses mains, construisant sa maison avec les pierres de son champs. La vie se passait 4 résoudre 
des problémes essentiels. Dans ce climat 4pre et dans ces solitudes, il ne semblait y avoir de 
place que pour la lutte et la récompense du pain de chaque jour. Les seigneurs se partageaient 
le pays, concédant 4 leur tour des terres de quelques arpents. Québec, Trois-Riviéres, Montréal, 
représentaient les seuls postes importants. Le paysan isolé avec sa famille menait une éxistence 
de patriarche; par la force des circonstances et peut-étre aussi pour le plaisir du coeur, il s’em- 
ployait 4 orner, 4 meubler confortablement sa maison. Les femmes tissaient les étoffes: des 
couvre-pieds, des écharpes; fabriquaient les manteaux, les chemises. Les enfants apprenaient 
tot A partager ces taches, des objets utiles et des jeux naissaient entre ces mains rugueuses — la 
douceur de la vie reprenait ses droits, des lampes fumeuses éclairaient le givre des carreaux. 


Peu a peu chaque localité aura ses corps d’artisans. Les meilleurs ferronniers viennent de la 
Beauce. Les céramistes du Cap-Rouge, de Portneuf, de Saint-Jean d’ Iberville sont renommés. 
Fanaux, écuelles d’étain, chaudrons de fer, autant de trésors qui s’accumulent et se dispersent, 
et les glorieux cogs de clocher qui longtemps guidérent les vents du nord décorent mainte- 
nant nos collections. 


Dans les villes, les arts mineurs suivirent d’autres chemins; depuis toujours une clientéle tenant 
du haut clergé et de la bourgeoisie encouragea la production d’ objets de luxe qu’elle ne 
pouvait facilement importer. Pour satisfaire 4 ses besoins, des orfévres créérent des piéces 
admirables; des charpentiers-sculpteurs décorérent nos églises d’élégantes moulurations. Il 
vint 4 se former une véritable ‘aristocratie’ d’artisans dont les oeuvres font l’orgueuil de nos 
musées. 
Aprés ces époques brillantes une crise se produisit. Le mot artisanat devint le synonyme de 
travaux parfois touchants, mais la plupart du temps dénués d’intérét. Depuis quelques années 
une véritable renaissance s’opére et une élite d’ artisans, au sens noble du terme, exécute des 
piéces remarquables; leurs oeuvres sont recherchées et figurent avec bonheur dans nos collec- 
tions et 2l’étranger. Ils assument avec modestie et dans le respect de nos meilleures traditions, 
un réle important; celui d’établir un lien avec un passé qui nous est précieux a bien des titres. 
LYSE NANTAIS 
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Bare and hammered cop- 
per and a piece showing 
the use of different tech- 
niques including powder- 
ing, applying paste with 
a brush and the use of 
opaque and transparent 
glazes 


Cuivre brut et martelé 
et la méme piece traitée 
avec des techniques diffé- 
rentes, poudrages de 
P’émail et application de 
la pate avec un pinceau, 
usage des opaques et des 
transparents 
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One of the four sides of a 
box for holy oils done in 
the champlevé tech- 


nique 


Un des quatre cétés d'une 
boite pour les Saintes 
Huiles. Champlevé 


In the last few years, the art of enamel has had a consider- 
able revival in the province of Quebec. This craft, which 
dates back to antiquity, offers the craftsman many inter- 
esting decorative possibilities and has inspired some very 
fine work. On the other hand, because of its relatively 
easy technique, it has given rise to a large number of works 
of dubious value. The public is presented with a multi- 
tude of more or less well-painted or well-glazed enamel 
wares, mostly in the form of jewellery and ashtrays, and 
it > often hard to recognize the occasional authentic work 
of art. 

Thérése Brassard was born in Roberval. She studied paint- 
ing under Jean-Paul Lemieux at the School of Fine Arts 
in Quebec City for four years, and later specialized in 
enamelling. She has won the silver medal of the city of 
Paris in an international competition and has three times 
been a winner of the Concours artistiques de la Province 
de Québec. Her work has been shown in many exhibi- 
tions and in 1958 she was awarded a scholarship by the 
Canada Council. 

Thérése Brassard is a painter as well as an enamelist; she 
works in the field of expressionism and creates an inter- 
play of light and shade, transparency and opacity — a shim- 
mering of iridescent colours set off by the hammered 
background. She has created many religious enamel paint- 
ings which show a truly remarkable authenticity of in- 
spiration, and a great mastery of her art. 

She has chosen to continue her studies in Paris rather than 
in the Scandinavian countries, for the French enamelists 
have remained faithful to the techniques of the champlevé 
and cloisonné which gave the Middle Ages such moving 
religious masterpieces as the Vierges en gloire and Christs 
en majesté. 

In the Scandinavian countries, as well as in North Amer- 
ica, enamelists now tend to simplify the shape and deco- 
ration of enamel artwork and almost without exception 
they use the powdering technique. Thérése Brassard is 
more versatile and works both with enamel paste applied 
to a brush and with enamel powder. She does not limit 


herself to a particular type of work, but is always seeking 
to extend her frontiers and it is very interesting to ana- 
lyze the evolution of her art through her work. At first 
her design and decoration were quite rigid, their con- 
trasts were very: clearly delineated, and opacities and 
transparencies filled pre-determined areas. Her later works, 
however, express a much greater freedom of style through 
their happy union of different techniques and through 
her daring use of design and colour. In many of her re- 
cent works, Thérése Brassard has used up to fifty differ- 
ent colours; In this way she creates rich tonalities with a 
translucence and a shimmering play of light that reveal 
the eye and soul of a born painter. 


Depuis quelques années, |’émail d’art connait un déve- 
loppement considérable dans la province de Québec. Ce 
métier qui remonte 4 la haute antiquité offre des particu- 
larités décoratives intéressantes et il a inspiré des oeuvres 
admirables. Par contre ses relatives facilités d’accés ont 
suscité une production de qualité médiocre; une multi- 
tude de cendriers, de bijoux, plus ou moins bien cuits, 
plus ou moins bien décorés, sont offerts aux profanes a 
qui il est parfois difficile de faire un choix. En cela com- 
me en toute chose, il est important de savoir distinguer 
les valeurs authentiques. 
Thérése Brassard est née 4 Roberval. Durant quatre ans 
elle a étudié la peinture a l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts de Qué- 
bec avec Jean-Paul Lemieux, pour se spécialiser ensuite 
dans |’émaillerie d’art. Gagnante de la médaille d’argent 
de la ville de Paris lors d’une exposition internationale, 
elle participa également 4 de nombreuses expositions im- 
ortantes. Trois fois lauréate aux Concours artistiques de 
; Province de Québec, Thérése Brassard était récipien- 
daire d’une bourse d’étude octroyée par le Conseil des 
Arts du Canada, en 1958. 
L’artiste tient 4 son titre de peintre-émailleur et c’est dans 
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le sens de l’expression qu’elle poursuit ses recherches, par 
le jeu des transparences et des opaques, c’est-a-dire, par 
des jeux de lumiére et d’ombre, par le chatoiement des 
teintes irisées, rechampies sur des fonds martelés. Dans la 
peinture religieuse sur émail, elle a créé des piéces remar- 
quables, tant par la qualité de leur feu que par |’authenti- 
cité de leur inspiration. 

Thérése Brassard a préféré poursuivre ses études 4 Paris 
plutét que dans les pays scandinaves, les émailleurs fran- 
cais étant demeurés fidéles aux techniques du champlevé 
et du cloisonné qui donnérent au Moyen-Age tant d’oeu- 
vres émouvantes; Vierges en gloire et Christs en majesté. 
Dans les pays scandinaves et aussi en Amérique, les émail- 
leurs tendent & simplifier les formes et les surfaces déco- 
rées. La technique du poudrage est presque uniquement 
employée, en Amérique. Brassard se sert indifféremment 
de la pate d’émail appliquée au pinceau et de l’émail pou- 
dré sur la surface. Elle ne s’attarde pas 4 exploiter un 
genre en particulier, reculant sans cesse ses propres limites 
afin de se réaliser. I] est particulitrement intéressant d’a- 
nalyser |’évolution de son travail depuis les premiéres 
pieces. Au départ, le décor et le dessin étaient rigides, les 
contrastes trés soulignés, opaques et transparents occu- 
pant des champs bien déterminés. Au contraire, les der- 
ni¢res réalisations tendent, par un alliage heureux des 
diverses techniques, par l’audace du dessin et des décors, a 
une plus grande liberté. A certaines pitces, Thérése Bras- 
sard donne quelquefois jusqu’a cinquante feux, attei- 
gnant a des teintes précieuses, translucides, imprégnées de 
sourdes lumiéres qui révélent l’Ame et les yeux d’un 
peintre. LYSE NANTAIS 
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Reworking the decora- 

tion of a platter between 

firings 

Retouche du décor entre All 

les cuissons Jea 


A platter is taken from 
the kiln. It requires more 
work and has already 
been fired fifty times at a 
temperature between 
1600° to 1800°F 


Le plateau est défourné 
pour les retouches du dé- 
cor. Il a nécessité cin- 
quante cuissons a une 
température de 1600°F 
to 1800°F. 
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Ahigh-warp loom show- 
ing a partly finished 
work by Jeanne-d’ Arc 
Corriveau 


Vue d’ ensemble 
métier de haute lisse avec 
un oeuvre de Jeanne- 

@’ Arc Corriveau sur le 
point d’étre terminée 


All photos pp 256-262 
Jean-Paul Morisset 


ANNE-D’ARG CORRIVEAU 


Jeanne-d’ Arc Corriveau studied at the School of Fine Arts 
in Quebec City under Jean Bastien, who was himself 
trained in the classical technique of high-warp tapestry 
work as practised in the world-famous Gobelin factory. 
She is now director of the tapestry studios of the School 
of Fine Arts. In 1960, she won one of the main awards in 
the decorative arts section of the Concours artistiques de 
la Province de Québec. 

As there is a certain confusion about the terms applied to 
tapestry-making, it should be pointed out that a great 
tapestry, as the chief exponents of the current revival of 
the art understand it, must be made on a high-warp or 
low-warp weaving-loom. Although this art is essentially 
a mural one, its possibilities reach beyond the purely dec- 
orative. The Lady with a Unicorn is, for example, a unique 
expression of the French poetry of the Middle Ages. 

The art of high-warp or low-warp tapestry has built-in 
requirements and one of the most important of these is 
solidity. If, in some cases, tapestries are to replace paint- 
ings in the mural decoration of buildings, their texture 
must be equally resistant to time. Thus the tapestry-makers 
must have a great deal of technical knowledge. For this 


AN 


reason, the ‘Sunday-weavers’ are to be feared, for although 
amateurs can often achieve very pleasant effects, their 
ignorance of the real skills needed in this craft can seriously 
endanger the reputation of an art which they can only 
imitate. 

The best definition of weaving-loom work has been given 
to me by Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau herself. ‘A fabric in 
which a given drawing is reproduced by the simultaneous 
action of the woof thread on the warp thread, hiding the 
latter entirely, and forming a clear drawing on a smooth 
surface.’ 

Before a tapestry work can be started, the cartoons must 
be carefully prepared and each element of the drawing to 
be reproduced must be scrupulously analyzed. When the 
cartoons have been finished, the setting up of the warp 
begins. 

Since 1954, Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau has devoted all her 
time to work and to study. Her technical dexterity is 
amazing; the regularity and precision of her stitches give 
to the work in progress a uniformity of texture which 
bears eloquent witness to her patient labour. I have been 
fortunate in having had the opportunity to follow the 
evolution of one of Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau’s tapestries 
through all its phases. I have seen the long and difficult 
task of preparing the cartoons, the first experiments with 
charcoal, the choosing of colours, the concern over the 
blending of each tonality. Everything was weighed, each 
move was planned, each stitch contributed its small part 
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to the over-all effect; nothing was left to chance; the 
slightest error was singled out, re-thought and altered to 
become an integral part of the finished product. And I 
have seen the setting-up of the warp, the tentative stretch- 
ings, the making of knots and loops, indeed, all the mys- 
teries of her craft. From time to time, I went into the 
quiet workshop where the peaceful adventure was taking 
shape. Then one day Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau unrolled 
her tapestry before my eyes. I recognized the cartoon, I 
could identify each theme but the liberated drawing, re- 
splendent in the richness of the wool, had taken on anew 
meaning. Everything was familiar, yet changed. And that 
is the magic of tapestry-weaving; it imitates, but trans- 
figures. To reach this degree of artistry, the weaver must, 
like Jeanne-d’ Arc Corriveau, be gifted with sensitivity of 
feeling and great technical ability. Through her, the great 
French tradition of Lurcat, Jullien and Prassinos survives 
in Canada. 


Jeanne-d’ Arc Corriveaua fait ses études artistiquesal’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts de Québec. Son professeur, monsieur Jean 
Bastien, avait lui-méme étudié les techniques classiques 
de la tapisserie de haute lisse en France, 4 la manufacture 
des Gobelins. Mademoiselle Corriveau dirige maintenant 
les ateliers de tapisserie de I’Ecole des Beaux-Arts de Qué- 
bec. En 1960, elle remportait un grand prix aux Concours 


Tapestry by Jeanne- 
d@’ Arc Corriveau which 
won first prize in the 
Concours artistiques de 
la Province de Québec 
in 1960 


La tapisserie qui a valu 
a Jeanne-d’ Arc Cor- 
riveau le premier prix 
des Concours artistiques 
de la Province de Québec 
en 1960 
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Juxtaposition of the warp 
thread (top of photo- 
graph) and of the woof 


Juxtaposition du fil de 
chaine (haut de la photo) 
et du fil de trame 


Detail which illustrates 
the texture of the tapestry 
and the perfection of its 
stitches 


Détail de la texture 
soulignant la perfection 
du point 


artistiques de la Province dans la section des arts décoratifs. 
Comme il existe malheureusement une certain confusion 
dans les termes, il est bon de souligner que la véritable 
tapisserie, au sens ott l’entendent les grands novateurs de 
la renaissance moderne de ce médium, doit étre exécutée 
sur le métier de basse ou de haute lisse. L’esprit de cet art 
est essentiellement mural mais il comporte dans ses réa- 
lisations des possibilités dépassant les seuls aspects décora- 
tifs: La Dame a la Licorne est, par exemple, l’un des plus 
merveilleux témoins de la poétique frangaise du Moyen- 
Age. 

La tapisserie de haute ou de basse lisse comporte des exi- 
gences inhérentes 4 sa nature méme: I’une des plus im- 
portantes est la solidité. Si la tapisserie peut, dans certains 
cas, remplacer la peinture pour la décoration murale d’un 
édifice, il faut que sa texture, évidemment, soit non moins 
capable de braver le temps. Le tapissier doit posséder des 
connaissances techniques 4 toute épreuve; en cet art, l’a- 
mateurisme est particulitrement dangereux, car, si l’ama- 
teur peut obtenir des ensembles agréables 4 T’oeil, son 
ignorance des disciplines réelles du métier peut nuire 
gravement 4 la réputation d’un art qu’il imite avec des 
moyens de fortune. La meilleure définition du travail au 
métier reste celle que l’artiste elle-méme m’en a faite: 
“Un tissu dans lequel un dessin donné est reproduit par 
l’action simultanée du fil de trame sur le fil de chaine, 
cachant entiérement celle-ci et formant un dessin net sur 


une surface lisse.’ 


JEANNE-D’ ARC CORRIVEAU 


Avant de passer 4 l’exécution, les cartons doivent étre soi- 
gneusement mis au point, et chaque élément du motif a 
reproduire, scrupuleusement analysé. Le résultat final 
commence au montage méme de la chaine. 

Depuis environ 1954, Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau consacre 
tout son temps 4 I’étude et au travail. Elle posséde une 
sdreté technique qui émerveille; la régularité de son point, 
sa précision, donnent tout au long de la trame, une tex- 
ture uniforme qui s’inscrit d’une ligne 4 l’autre dans le 
labeur d’un travail austére. Durant un an, j’ai eu l’avan- 
tage de suivre l’évolution d’une oeuvre de Jeanne-d’ Arc 
Corriveau dans ses différentes phases. J’ai connu les études 
de cartons comparés, les premiéres recherches au fusain, 
les tatonnements de la composition, les mille reprises, le 
choix des couleurs, l’inquiétude de chaque teinte par rap- 
port 4 l’ensemble. Tout était pesé, calculé, chaque trait 
comportant sa raison finale; rien n’était laissé au hasard, 
le moindre flottement se voyait isolé, repris, repensé, afin 
de s’intégrer parfaitement 4 l’architecture du projet. J’ai 
connu le montage de la chaine, les essais de tension, les 
noeuds, les boucles, autant de mystéres décourageant le 
profane. 

De temps 4 autre, j’entrais dans I’atelier silencieux oti se 
tissait la paisible aventure de la trame, jusqu’au jour ob 
enfin, Jeanne-d’Arc Corriveau déroula la tapisserie de- 
vant moi. Je reconnaissais le carton, j’en identifiais chaque 
motif, mais le dessin libéré rayonnant dans la splendeur 
de la laine, offrait un autre visage. Tout ce qui avait été 
soigneusement calculé me semblait différent. C’est cela le 
miracle de la tapisserie. Le tapissier copie mais il trans- 
figure. Pour atteindre 4 ce but il faut des qualités tenant 
de la sensibilité et de la perfection technique et posséder, 
comme Jeanne-d’ Arc Corriveau, un don véritable. Grace 
4 elle s’établit un lien avec la grande tradition francaise 
dont les noms de Lurgat, Jullien et Prassinos animent le 
prestige. LYSE NANTAIS 
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dom of motion that they allow. His paintings 
adorn the walls of many chapels, and he has 
just finished an important mural for a second- 
ary school in Chicoutimi. In this work, he has 
developed the themes which seem to fascinate 
him, and has given a feeling of motion to the 
main structural pattern. He also utilizes here 
the resources of exterior light within the archi- 
tectural setting for which the mural is designed. 
Unlike many ceramists, he has not bothered 
with the extraordinarily varied polychromy 
achieved by multiple combinations of the en- 
gobes. Yet his works are full of joy and vitality 
and show a richness of imaginative designs. 
Landry Yvan allows no obstacle to get in his 
way. He is truly dedicated to his work and his 
talent and personality make him one of the most 
important protagonists of the art of ceramics 
in the province of Quebec. 


Landry Yvan est né 4 Québec en 1932. Aprés 
des études 4 l’Ecole des Beaux-Arts de cctte 
ville, il se consacre durant un certain temps a 
des recherches personnelles, puis il séjourne au 


PORTRAIT OF A CRAFTSMAN 


LANDRY YVAN 


Landry Yvan was born in Quebec City in 1932. 
After four years of study at the School of Fine 
Art there, he spent some time in research, then 
went to Mexico where he studied with Chavez 
Morado. He has recently been appointed by 
Laval University and the provincial govern- 
ment to teach in various craft centres, and now 
divides his time between teaching and his own 
work. He has taken part in many group exhi- 
bitionsandhis workhas beenshownin Montreal, 
New York and Mexico. 

He is a dynamic artist and works with great 
enthusiasm. He has an intelligent curiosity, and 
is concerned with every aspect of motion, light 
and form. He is very much interested in new 
techniques, and is always ready to share his dis- 
coveries with others. Yvan is rarely satisfied 
with his own work. He juggles with shapes: 
vegetable or geometric forms with white and 
brown predominating. He has perfected a meth- 
od by which a surface which has already been 
glazed can be painted. This technique simplifies 
traditional methods of decoration, makes han- 
dling much easier and retains intricate linear 
designs. It may be applied to the baking of 
faience as well as of porcelain, and the results in 
both cases are good. Because Landry Yvan 
likes to work on large surfaces, murals have a 
special fascination for him. He enjoys the free- 
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Mexique oi il étudie avec Chavez Morado. Il 
participe a plusieurs expositions de groupe, ses 
piéces sont exposées 4 Montréal, 4 Mexico et a 
New-York. Chargé de cours, par l’Université 
Laval et le gouvernement de la province, dans 
des centres de culture populaire, il partage son 
temps entre sa production personnelle et le 
professorat. 

C’est un artiste dynamique, travaillant dans 


l’enthousiasme, curieux de toute chose, s’inté- 
ressant 4 tout ce qui est vie, lumiére et forme; 
il s’inquiéte de toutes les techniques nouvelles 
et bouscule ses propres trouvailles 4 mesure 
qu'il les expérimente. Rarement satisfait de son 
travail, toujours plus indulgent aux résultats 
des autres qu’aux siens, il explique généreuse- 
ment le secret de ses formules, jongle avec les 
formes et dessine a larges traits les décors qui 
caractérisent son style: dessins géométriques ou 
végétaux dans un jeu de brun dégradé et de 
blanc, franchise du trait aux motifs volontaires 
parfois enluminés d’un tissu linéaire aux arétes 
fragiles. Landry Yvan a mis au point une mé- 
thode qui permet de travailler le décor sur une 
surface déja vitrifiée. Ce procédé facilite les mé- 
thodes de décoration fs empéche les 
difficultés de manipulation et retient les dessins 
linéaires les plus poussés. Cette formule s’appli- 
ue avec autant de bonheur 8 la cuisson de la 
aience qu’a la cuisson de la porcelaine. 
Landry Yvan aime travailler sur de grandes sur- 
faces, la murale I’attire par la liberté qu’elle 
permet, n’étant pas restreinte aux limites im- 
médiates de l’objet. Il en a réalisé pour des cha- 
pelles et a terminé, il y a peu de temps, un de 
ses ensembles les plus importants pour une école 
secondaire de Chicoutimi. Dans cette compo- 
sition, le céramiste a développé des themes dé- 
coratifs qui lui sont chers; les grandes lignes de 
la structure créent l’impression du mouvement 
par l’impulsion des rythmes continus. La, com- 
me partout ou le probléme se pose, Landry a 
orl les ressources de la lumiére extérieure 
dans le cadre de l’ensemble architectural auquel 
l’oeuvre est destinée. 
Contrairement 4 beaucoup de céramistes, Lan- 
dry Yvan a laissé de cdté he polychromie ex- 
traordinairement variée que permettent les 
multiples alchimies des engobes; il insuffle 4 ses 
terres rugueuses une présence joyeuse et leur 
donne un accent de vie avec le trait qui sou- 
ligne encore la richesse de ses formes. 
Landry Yvan ne se laisse jamais arréter par les 
obstacles, il parle de son métier avec une ferveur 
véritable. Par son talent, par sa personnalité, 
c’est une des valeurs sires de I’artisanat dans la 
province de Québec. LYSE NANTAIS 
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Detail of a composition painted on tiles /Détail d'un 
ensemble point sur tuiles 
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COAST TO COAST IN ART 


MONTREAL 


Two large shows at the Montreal Museum of 
Fine Arts dominated March and April. The 
Mexican exhibition, noted in the press releases 
as the largest of its kind ever to tour Canada, 
lived up to its Barnum and Bailey size announce- 
ment only partially, while the 78th Annual 
Spring Exhibition could easily have merited 
circus billing as ‘the most stupefying colossal 
art controversy in the whole world.’ This is a 
description that seems to fit the feelings of many 
who saw the show and more especially of those 
artists who were rejected by the five-man jury 
made up of Franklin Arbuckle, Charles Band, 
Maurice Corbeil, J. Russell Harper and Jean- 
Paul Mousseau. Nine hundred and thirty-nine 
artists from in and outside Canada submitted 
1588 works from which were selected 67 oils, 
17 sculptures and 40 water colours and other 
media for which no prize, wisely, was granted. 
A few years ago the rejectees set up a Salon des 
Réfusés, a defiant gesture which resulted in 
praise for the jury that excluded them, for they 
were, generally, quite dreadful. No such move 
has been envisaged by the latest crop who re- 
present, after all, some of our very top names. I 
am reminded of the remark made by Northrop 
Frye during his witty talk on the state of Cana- 
dian culture at the Canadian Conference of the 
Arts held early in May in Toronto — ‘It is dif- 
ficult to imagine what kind of paintings would 
now go into a Salon des Réfusés.’ Although it is 
impossible to judge canvases one has not seen 
Ido remember that for years established artists 
treated the spring show as a second-hand exhi- 
bit for amateurs and were rather diffident about 
admitting that they, professionals, had actually 
taken the time to submit works that might hang 
side by side with unknowns. The other fault was 
that they tended to send pictures they hadn’t 
been able to sell. 


SUZANNE MELOCHE. Metronome. Montreal Museum 
of Fine Arts 


Maybe these observations do not account for 
the rejection of Harold Town, Goodridge 
Roberts, Anne Kahane, Louis Muhlstock, John 
Lyman, Stanley Cosgrove and others, but they 
do underline the importance of this exhibition, 
one of the oldest annuals in North America, 
the seriousness with which it should be taken 
and the surprising speed with which newcomers 
are wont to steal the scene from their elders. 
Art does not allow anyone to rest on his laurels. 
Although this is a small exhibition and there 
are still the usual amount of dubious works 
that got in, there are also some sound, solid ac- 
complishments. First prize for oils went to 
Richard Gorman of Toronto for Form Number 
Two — in Flight, a large impressive piece, un- 


RICHARD GORMAN. Form Number Two — in Flight 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts 


even in the handling of the central black areas 
but vivid as a whole, a stimulating and boldly 
eye-filling abstraction. It would command at- 
tention in any show, whereas the two honor- 
able mentions for oils to Lise Gervais and Henry 
W. Jones would not. The first looked like the 
paper confetti thrown from office windows 
onto a Fifth Avenue parade, while the latter’s 
Interior With Two Figures was a vapid throw- 
back to the flat cubism of forty-five years ago. 
The sculpture prize was divided between Marcel 
Braitstein’s Envol and Armand Vaillancourt’s 
Sculpture No. 1, which latter is one of the most 
eloquent things this busy craftsman has done. 
Braitstein’s inset of welded steel is able in execu- 
tion if narrow in its emotional impact, while 
Vaillancourt’s rectangular jagged shapes, like 
hieroglyphics carved in air was alive and con- 
tained within the space it created within and 
around it as it hung from the ceiling. These 
were the only two notable pieces of sculpture, 
the rest being either flashy or insignificant. 
The Museum itself emerged victorious out of 
the show with seven special purchase awards, 
all of them prime examples of their maker’s 
styles — Billmeier, Suzanne Meloche, Louis 


Jaque, Peter Daglish with a brilliantly executed 
work, Roland Giguére, Pat Ewen, and Anne 
Savage’s Laurentian Landscape whose generous 
figurative forms nicely complemented the 
other abstracts. 

The argument that two juries are better than 
one because the abstractionists are favoured, 
and so on, will go on until next year. Happily 
no one really expects any jury system to please 
the majority and attempts elsewhere to set up a 
complicated machinery for selection have in- 
variably resulted in a debacle. I am satisfied 
that for this show at least the best pieces were 
acknowledged. 

Mexican Art - From Pre-Columbian Times to 
the Present Day was a loan exhibition of 200 
paintings, sculptures, ceramics and other crafts 
dating back to 1460 B.C. It owed much of its 
success to the fact that the outstanding pottery 
objects and figures on display belong to the 
Montreal Museum. I must try to get hold of 
the Mexican reports on the Complete Survey 
of Canadian Art which the National Gallery 
and National Museum of Canada sent in ex- 
change to Mexico on the occasion of the 1soth 
anniversary of Mexican Independence. The 
Galleries will have had to send the cream of 
their collection if it is to match some of these 
Mexican canvases. The exhibit itself was beauti- 
fully set up, especially the lighting and the ar- 
rangements of the objets d’art. Intriguing was 
an Olmac Man in Serpentine, dark green in 
colour, small and very Eskimo-like in appear- 
ance and design. 

The only Canadian to match their top artists 
would be Riopelle for size, content and vitality 
of execution. It is not often that you stand in 
awe but there is no other way to describe the 
tremendous achievement of Siqueiros’ The 
Face of our Time or the marvellous structure of 
City Mother beside which the Riveras looked 
soft and trifling. Or Rafael Coronel’s powerful 
black and white The Rat in the Garbage and The 
Clown which reminds you that not since Rou- 
ault has there been such an explicit and empha- 
tic statement. 

Almost as vibrant were Luis Nishizawa and 
Waldemar Sjolander. This group of paintings 
enlarged one’s vision and experience and re- 
stored one’s faith in the majesty that always lies 
possible in the artist. That Siqueiros’ Face. 
Who can forget it. 

The little galleries are incorrigible. Shows every 
two weeks and this time a few good ones. Gal- 
lery 1640, a new converted upstairs room run 
by Estelle Hecht, features contemporary graph- 
ics and looks most promising for the selection 
is broad. 

At the Waddington Galleries a first showing 
by David Messer from Europe, understated 
flowers, people and still-lifes that are the rag- 
doll memories of his childhood and just as naive. 
This was followed by two Parisians, Vernard 
and Lavarenne. These new products of Venard 
are thin in design and anemic in content, quite 
unlike the passionate handling of his earlier 
boat and harbour scenes. Lavarenne has the 


fashionable, seductive and skilful approach of 
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GOODRIDGE ROBERTS. Still Life with Fruit and 
Flowers. Waddington Galleries 


Foujita, Adnis and others of that type. Techni- 
que and prettiness by the barrelful but for mean- 
ing and validity the barrel is empty. Finally, 
after a long absence, an expansive, robust and 
outward-going Goodridge Roberts. He has 
found a fresh reserve of esprit and these hot 
glowing nudes and lush woodscapes consume 
you with their vigour. A distinguished showing. 
Galerie Libre was host to three. In Le Sceau du 
Secret and Le Grand Nocturne Roland Giguére 
showed what a clever devil he is. The effects 
may be poetic but the forms are solid, the in- 
tent has strength and deliberation. A top quality 
exhibition. Guy Mongeau hasimproved rapidly 
and distinctively. One boat scene which looked 
like a Ryder on its side was composed of fiery 
reds, oranges and silken blacks. Another looked 
like Turner brought up to date. All are enamel 
on plywood and very cheap in price — because, 
according to the gallery manager, the older 
collectors are getting hard to sell to and this is 
an attempt to lure the young buyers. This show 
was followed by Beaudin with large black and 
white photographs resembling first-class in- 
dustrial work, and Vaillancourt’s evocative 
wooden pieces that suggest Brancusi’s influence. 
The soldered metal conceptions, black with a 


shiny lacquer that does them no good, are out- 
spoken in expression if uneven in quality, and 
the attempts to turn some of them into mobiles 
only brought out the weight and bluntness of 
the shapes. He remains, however, our liveliest 
and most active sculptor. 
At Galerie Denyse Delrue two minor shows of 
Lucien Morin and Marcel Barbeau. In a third, 
Laure Major manages in Le silence des voix 
éteintes to give her shapes the same upward 
thrust from the earth as the bursts of musical 
form in Stravinsky’s Rites of Spring. 
Albert Dumouchel, whose earlier show at Gal- 
lery 12 struck me as obscure, was considerably 
more effective in several oils at Galerie Agnes 
Lefort that were almost Tapiés-like in design 
and texture. Le premier jour and La Nappe 
blanche were forceful and striking in their som- 
ber shapes and colour. Colin Haworth exhibited 
works in various media and Normand Fillion 
displayed a growing mastery of luminosity and 
attern in a small series of enamels on copper, 
dishes and wall plaques. 
Eskimo Graphics - Women Artists of Cape 
Dorset at the Stable Gallery made you wonder 
how far we have come when some of these 
women are able to match, even outdo on occa- 
sion, Matisse and Miré. Some of their patterns 


ROLAND GIGUERE. Le sceau du secret. Galerie Libre 


CANADIAN PAINTINGS 


are beautifully suited for draperies or book 
illustrations. 
James Ritchie at the Walter Klinkhoff Gal! -ry 
in a new series of wood and terracotta scul»- 
ture. He seems to be strongly influenced b: 
Roussil with whom he lives and works in 
France, and these pieces show the pleasure of 
working in wood and not much else. A retro- 
spective of Albert H. Robinson was most pleas- 
ing and instructive but his charm and sure craft 
never rose above the quality of a good minor 
talent of the Group of Seven school. 

An unusually comprehensive exhibition of 
Stanley Cosgrove at the Dominion Galleries, 
Still the nudes, the madonnas, the forests but 
ina few recent still-lifes with only three or four 
objects there is a new vividness of colour that 
wraps the objects as though they were eternal 
forms to be encased like mummies. Perhaps he 
is on a fresh tack and the next show may name 
what is here only a hint. 

At Gallery 12, oils by Guido Molinari and 
Spatio-Dynamiques by Claude Tousignant 
whose wood forms echo the poster-paint shapes 
and colour of Molinari - stilted, atrophied and 
dead-end anarchism. Guiseppi Feore displayed 
oils and collages that hark back to early Italian 
futurism, and Philip Surrey exhibited a series 
for which he is known — capturing a moment 
in a park, a street scene, setting down the con- 
ventional acts that arise out of a mundane 
existence. 

And at the Dresdnere Gallery just one show, 
oils and drawings of Michel Ciry, a Parisian. 
The drawings are fine and subtle but the oils 
are the dreary, pseudo-bright interpretations of 
the poor, the old and biblical figures - hum- 
drum in pose, banal in execution. 

LAWRENCE SABBATH 


QUEBEC 


The Inventory of Works of Art of the Province 
of Quebec is in the process of establishing an 
extension service and Jean LeBlond, founder of 
Galerie La Huchette, has been appointed direc- 
tor. The aim of the Inventory is to circulate 
around Quebec, around Canada, and later 
abroad, photographic exhibitions of a didactic 
nature dealing with early and contemporary 
fine crafts, architecture, sculpture, painting and 
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The National Gallery 
of Canada presents 


its summer exhibition 
The Fourth Biennial Exhibition of Canadian Art 1961 


until September 3rd 
x of Dates of the Biennial’s national tour: National Gallery, 1 00 wor ks S elec te d by 
Ottawa, 19 May-3 September; New Brunswick Museum, 
| Saint John, 15 September-8 October; Ecole des Beaux Arts, an international jury 
ag Montreal, 20 October-12 November; London Public Library 
, and _ Museum, London, 24 November-24 December; to represent the best 
— ackenzie Art Gallery, Regina, 5 January-26 January, 
1962; Edmonton Art Gallery, 5 February-26 February; . . 
Art Gallery of Greater Victoria, 8 March-29 March; tn Canadian ar t of th e 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 9 April- 
30 April; Calgary Allied Arts Centre, 11 May-1 June last two years 


Weekdays: 10 a.m. to 6 p.m./ Tuesdays till 10 p.m./ Sundays and holidays 2 to 6 p.m./admission free 
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decorative art. Three exhibitions have already 
been commissioned by the National Gallery of 
Canada - one on early French Canadian sculp- 
ture, one on architecture and one on decorative 
art. The first of these has been circulated by the 
National Gallery around Canadian art centres 
and has been shown at the Institute of Fine Arts 
in Detroit. The Inventory also hopes to pro- 
mote a better selection and quality of photo- 
graphs for display in tourist offices in Quebec 
in order to attract more tourists to the less well- 
known art centres, and it will publish a bulletin 
to keep museums in Canada and in the United 
States aware of its activities. 

During the last few months, there has been much 
discussion and many articles written about the 
necessity of a new art school for Quebec City. 
Some believe it should be built on the campus 
of the new Laval University, but others are 
against this for they feel it would deprive the 
art school of its non-confessional and uncon- 
ventional character. At any rate, the provincial 
government has at last promised to give a new 
art school to the city. 

Looking back on the various one-man shows 
which, since February, have been shown in the 
various Quebec City galleries - Zanettin, 

L’ Atelier and La Huchette — it is evident that 
Quebec remains the stronghold of figurative 
painting, though it is less and less expressed by 
talented artists in other Canadian centres (for 
proof one needs look only as far as the current 
Biennial). This is probably because the strongly 


inspiring landscapes of Quebec are not found 
elsewhere in Canada and because our artists live 
among the roots of the early artistic tradition, 
while most Canadian artists live in uninspired 
suburbs or on streets which have nothing to 
offer. 
The artistic competitions of the province of 
Quebec are dealing this year with painting in 
all media. A total of $6,000 is offered in prizes 
and the competitions are open to all artists who 
live in the province. For more information, 
write to Gérard Martin, Secretary, Ministry of 
Cultural Affairs, Government House, Quebec 
City, P.Q. 
Guy Frégault has been appointed Deputy Minis- 
ter of Cultural Affairs while Jean Octeau has 
been named executive secretary. Georges La- 
palme, Minister of Cultural Affairs, said recently 
that the purpose of this department is not so 
much to distribute subventions as to create a 
favourable atmosphere for culture in general. 
This year’s budget is a little over three million 
dollars. Several important new activities are 
expected to be planned before the budget for 
next year is voted. This will be done when the 
needs to be fulfilled by the new ministry are 
more precisely known. Until then, every intel- 
ligent suggestion is welcome. 
Since the Museum of the Province of Quebec 
is about to be provided with a new wing, there 
has been much talk lately of the foundation of 
a provincial museum of modern art in Montreal. 
CLAUDE PICHER 


THE WEST COAST 


Art into landscape or cityscape dominates t is 
report, starting with the installation of a br..nze 
fountain by Jack Harmon on the main terr.:ce 
of the newly-finished Graduate Students Cc ntre 
at the University of British Columbia. The very 
notion of fountains is a strange one in a climate 
where rain persists for nearly ten months of the 
year and it is small wonder that Vancouver 
boasts few examples of this venerable art. 

The best example springs from Lost Lagoon in 
Stanley Park, which serves as a summertime 
vista at the western end of Georgia Street, com- 
plete with lights to provide artificial colouring, 
A humble jet on the plaza of the Queen Eliza- 
beth Theatre and a third, also coloured, drib- 
bling on the lawn of a funeral establishment on 
west Broadway just about complete the roster, 
It is not surprising that v.B.c.’s first sculpture- 
water composition (an earlier naive contrivance 
near the library deserves no mention) should 
be stronger on sculpture than on water. Four 
life-size but attenuated bronze ladies face the 
respective points of the compass as they levitate 
exuberantly over the pool, while a misty spray 
obscures the plumbing below. The figures, 
although unoriginal in treatment (Moore-ish 
heads, tight Italian-school dresses), are com- 
petently executed and attractive, obviously de- 
signed to look alive when the water which 
drizzles unpleasantly on their heads and drips 
uncomfortably off their arms is turned off. 


Montreal Museum of Fane Art 


1379 SHERBROOKE STREET WEST 


British Contemporary Sculptures 


Mayor Paintings from the Wh itney Musenm of American Art’ SEPTEMBER 8 - 30 


EXHIBITIONS 


Permanent Collection 
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LAING 194 BLOOR STREET W., TORONTO 


* Old Master Paintings & Drawings 


* Krieghoff & the Early Canadians 


* Group of Seven 
* Contemporary Canadians 
* Contemporary British & French Paintings 


* Sculpture —Modern Masters 


KEES VAN DONGEN. Fils de l’Artiste. Water colour 


» PERICLE FAZZINI. Girl with Drape. Bronze 
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One is curious to see Lionel Thomas’ enormous 
sundial to be executed possibly this summer, 
again for the u.B.c. campus. If, as some claim, 
the best fountains appear where water is most 
precious, perhaps artists in the Northwest would 
do well to stick to sundials — if the sun shone 
often enough to make them worthwhile. 

On the same subject, it was daring on the part of 
Seattle’s Municipal Art Commission to choose 
the Vancouver planner-architect H. Peter Ober- 
lander as one of the four judges for its compe- 
tition for the design of a quarter of a million 
dollar fountain for downtown Seattle, to be 
built in time for the city’s Century 21 Exposi- 
tion in 1962. 

The other judges were Nathaniel A. Owings, 
architect, of Skidmore, Owings and Merrill; 
Bernard Rosenthal, sculptor and Garrett Eckbo, 
landscape architect, all sunny Californians! The 
winning team, one of five finalists, was made 
up of Hideki Shimizu and Kazuyuki Matsushita 
of rainy Japan. 

Apropos of competitions for furthering good 
civic design, the city of Red Deer, Alberta is to 
be congratulated on its pursuit of the idea of a 
competition to find the best designer for its 
civic centre. The first stage of construction will 
include the city hall, and later stages call for an 
art gallery among other public amenities. Judges 
are Paul Thiery of Seattle, ex-officio judge of 
the above-mentioned fountain competition and 
primary architect of the Century 21 Exposition; 
Viljo Revell of Finland, winner of the Toronto 


City Hall competition; and Otto Safir, Van- 
couver engineer. Also from Vancouver is Peter 
M. Thornton, the competition’s professional 
advisor, and an architect who has been a notably 
successful spokesman for the inclusion of good 
art in architecture across Canada. 

A few notes on recent shows: The exhibition 
American Painting 1865-1905, shown in To- 
ronto and in Winnipeg before coming to the 
Vancouver Art Gallery late in March, proved 
that time has not yet added enough charm to 
those dark ages in modern art history to make 
a recollection of them anything more than a 
depressing experience. One might even ques- 
tion the value to anyone but the scholar of col- 
lecting and transporting this exhibition of the 
work of painters who, compared to their con- 
temporaries in France, were, with a few excep- 
tions, lagging in genius and adventure. 

The 51st Annual Exhibition of the B.C. Society 
of Artists at the Vancouver Art Gallery in May 
showed a typical sampling of what a few B.C. 
professionals and many would-be professionals 
have been doing. Among the less-familiar 
names, three deserve mention: Richard Cicci- 
mara (first award winner ina similar Vancouver 
Island group show at the Art Gallery of Greater 
Vancouver) for a monochromatic sensitively 
composed gouache, Two Men; Ian McIntosh 
for two aquatint and drypoint etchings, West 
Coast 1 and West Coast 2; and in particular Clive 
Daly for his large Interior in Blue —a flattened 
arrangement of several figures disposed in a 


crepuscular cubist atmosphere which has b-en 
carefully embroidered with eye-filling det il, 
ABRAHAM ROGATNI‘ K 


B.C. Binning at the Vancouver Art Gallery 
B. C. Binning’s return to painting after an ab- 
sence of several years is marked by a new style, 
He has abandoned the gaily decorative fancies 
built around masts and riggings and fluttering 
nnants in order to penetrate deeper to the 
mood of the sea itself. It is the sea in all its soli- 
tude that he wants to capture, in moments that 
are lyrical or dramatic. 
Like all contemporary artists he is also con- 
cerned with space. Basically he has suggested 
it by a convention, relying on our own current 
preoccupation to interpret and expand it. Fore- 
shore, sea and sky have been reduced to a mere 
diagram, or to bands of varying width in vest- 
pocket Rothko’s whose effectiveness depends 
on the niceness of the proportions. 
Such stern abstractions, however, would be no 
more moving than a draughtsman’s exercise 
were they not flooded with very strong colour. 
Itis unreal colour, intended to have shock value: 
orange sea and pink sky, yellow sea and orange 
sky, black beach and purple sky etc. It was a 
common experience that so much aggressive 
colour massed in one room produced a certain 
discomfort, as though each picture, through its 
sheer intensity, demanded a room to itself. It 


1, ALAN COLLIER 18x24 


2. A. ¥. JACKSON 30x 40 

3. B. COGILL HAWORTH 20X25 

4. ALFRED PELLAN I$ XII 

5. E. B. COX 48” high 
F. H. VARLEY M. GREENSTONE 
JOCK MACDONALD BRUNO BOBAK 
EDMUND ALLEYN GRANT MACDONALD 
CLAUDE PICHER PETER HAWORTH 
WM. ROBERTS WM. WINTER 


ALBERT FRANCK GOODRIDGE ROBERTS 
FRANK PALMER J. P. LEMIEUX 
YORK WILSON A. J. CASSON 


ROBERTS GALLERY 


759 YONGE STREET 
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may be that as he eases into his new style, Bin- 
ning will be able to compensate for the austerity 
of the design in less violent terms but mean- 
while there is no denying that this work has 
power. 


Takao Tanabe at the New Design Gallery 
Takao Tanabe recently spent a year in Japan on 
aCanada Council scholarship and his exhibition 
this spring at the New Design Gallery was the 
fruit of this trip. The exhibition showed Tanabe 
fully realizing his ancestral inheritance. Work 
in sumi predominated. There were numerous 
scrolls dealing with traditional themes like the 
chrysanthemum or the lily, deriving their aes- 
thetic value from their perfect placement on 
the paper. In other paintings like Divisions of a 
Hillside or Plains to the Mountain, on oblong 
format and framed, Tanabe had used the zig- 
zagging line of composition to suggest distance 
in landscapes of a feathery lightness. A third, 
more modern version of sumi presented reality 
abstracted to a gaunt unloveliness. But these 
essays were very much in the minority. 

On the whole, sumi-e seemed to have satisfied 
Tanabe’s need for delicacy, freeing him for 
more dynamic work in oil. One noticed fewer 
effects of hovering birds or cascading leaves; 
bolder colour, sometimes massed in angular 
complexes; larger areas of black contrasted 
with white and a general increase of dramatic 
impact. JOAN LOWNDES 


THE MARITIMES 


Bruno Bobak at the Lord Beaverbrook 
Gallery 

A very successful exhibition of the recent work 
of Bruno Bobak, resident artist at the University 
of New Brunswick for the academic year 1960- 
61, was held in the Lord Beaverbrook Gallery, 
Fredericton, N.B., from April 14 to April 23. 
The exhibition included 48 oils, 19 pastels, 45 
water colours, and a series of silk-screen prints. 
The most immediately appealing group was 
the water colours, which have delicacy, fra- 
gility, magic, and a technique very reminiscent 
of Japanese work in the medium. Next in im- 
mediate impact were the pastels, which are 
strongly atmospheric and yet firm in structure 
and design. The oils at first glance gave the im- 
pression of relative indecisiveness and untidi- 
ness. I believe that many people, however, 
shared my feeling that on closer examination 
and more prolonged deliberation this order of 
merit was reversed, and that in the long run the 
oils were more rewarding. 

The oils are all fundamentally expressionist in 
approach, and make their impact in terms of 
mood and feeling rather than by their clarity or 
strength of design. Compositionally, it seemed 
to me, they are rather loose, but by colour 

and texture and subtle distortion of line they 
communicate powerful feelings. The range of 
emotions is quite extraordinarily wide. At one 
extreme is the unfinished and uncatalogued 


large Street Scene, in which prominent local 
citizens such as Lord Beaverbrook, Brigadier 
Wardell, and Premier Robichaud appear be- 
fore a composite backdrop of Fredericton land- 
marks. Here the mood is one of good-natured 
satire, of gay parody and delighted irony: the 
painting would be a splendid addition to the 
decor of any New Brunswick public building. 
Atthe otherextremeis the portrait of The Artist’s 
Father, in which by using very light colours 
and a simple design, and by painting the figure 
almost translucent against a background of bed- 
clothes, the painter has made us feel the fragility 
and vulnerability of the elderly man: the mood 
is one of almost tearful tenderness. Between 
these two extremes of satire and sentiment are 
a great variety of other moods. Paintings such 
as Fredericton in the Fall and Fredericton in Summer 
express a playful gaiety; Fredericton in Winter 
and The Ski Hill convey a kind of pastoral idyl- 
licism — in the latter especially the pattern of 
black trunks and purple branches against the 
snow-covered slope creates a Wordsworthian 
sense of nature’s mysterious calm. The com- 
parison with Wordsworth is actually quite a 
suggestive one: like Wordsworth, Bobak seems 
to echo the hymn’s lament that every prospect 
pleases and only man is vile (notice the disgust 
with human pugnacity in paintings such as The 
Pacifist and The Fight), and his paintings of cities 
remind one of Wordsworth’s sonnet on West- 
minster Bridge in that they show us the city at 
dawn or dusk when it is at its most quiet and 


The type craftsmen of C&B produce sparkling, accurate typography en frangais, in fact in almost every language. So, in 


future when you have a problem in this or any other typographic area, call COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED. They're not only fast 


and efficient, they're multi-lingual! With a Montreal office, too! Les typographes d’ expérience de la maison C&B font un travail 


propre «+ précis en frangais comme en anglais, aussi bien qu'en une foule d'autres langues. Quels que soient vos problemes de typographie, 


vous ai ez toujours avantage a consulter la maison COOPER & BEATTY, LIMITED qui vous offre un service non seulement rapide et efficace 
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unhurried stage. In some of the paintings the 
sense of the overpowering vitality and beauty 
of natural forces is explosive in its effect: in, for 
example, Chrysanthemums, a veritable sunburst 
of yellow, or Autumn, in which the yellow leaves 
are so drenched with light that they achieve a 
dazzling intensity. On the other hand, Bobak 
is fascinated with mist and fog and muted effects, 
as in the haunting The River, Morning in Oslo, 
or Tower Bridge. 

The variety of effects achieved in these paintings 
is such that one is tempted to go on discussing 
them indefinitely. To sum the matter up briefly, 
it seems to me that Bruno Bobak’s reactions to 
the world are so intense, his sensibility is so 
keen, that his paintings have far more to say to 
us than those of more self-conscious and sophis- 
ticated technicians. DESMOND PACEY 


COAST TO COAST 


Frederic W. Lasserre 

Frederic W. Lasserre, founder and director of 
the School of Architecture at the University of 
British Columbia, was killed accidentally last 
April while climbing in the English Lake Dis- 
trict. As a young man, Lasserre worked in the 
Tecton office in England and was thus in close 
contact with the modern architectural move- 
ment which flourished there during the thirties 
when many of its European founders arrived 
from the Hitler-ridden continent. Tecton pro- 


duced many classics of the time which now 
appear in text-books on the history of modern 
architecture. After World War II, when the 
western hemisphere discovered modern archi- 
tecture, Fred Lasserre was one of the earliest 
and most indefatigable proselytizers of the 
Canadian branch of the movement. During the 
last fifteen years, much of what has taken place 
in the world of western Canadian architecture 
and perhaps in the country as a whole, has been 
influenced in some way by Lasserre’s presence, 
through his own tireless work or through that 
of his many students. With his death, Canada 
has lost one of its most important architect- 
pioneers. A.R. 


The Glenbow Foundation 

The Art Department of the Glenbow Founda- 
tion in Calgary has recently acquired some no- 
table paintings. Included among the new ac- 
cessions are: J. J. Audubon’s Canada Otter, first 
exhibited at the Philadelphia Centennial Exhi- 
bition of 1876; The Happiest Land, a charming 
example of nineteenth century German roman- 
ticism by Charlotte Schreiber, a founder of the 
Art Gallery of Toronto and a charter member 
of the Royal Canadian Academy. Several large 
murals by F. G. Stokes, which were acquired 
from the Museum of Natural History in New 
York and a recently restored portrait of Murdo 
MacPherson by an anonymous early nineteenth 


century artist are also important additions. 
Other recent accessions include paintings |-y 
Frank Tenny Johnson and by Edward Ropxr, a 
lively recorder who crossed Canada in 188° at 
the invitation of the C.P.R. 

The Foundation now has a collection of more 
thanseven thousand paintings, drawings, gr.iph- 
ics, sculptures and ceramics, and plans are under- 
way to extend its exhibition services. Three 
exhibitions are currently being circulated: Es- 
kimo Graphics and Sculpture, and B.C. Flower 
Studies, by the Vancouver artist George Kuthan 
are being shown in Western Canada under the 
auspices of the Western Canada Art Circuit, 
while the Buffalo in North American Art is on 
view at the Museum of the Plains Indian in 
Browning, Montana until the end of September 
and willthen tour the United Statesand Western 
Canada. 


interested in prints ? 


Watch the September issue for details of | 
an important announcement about the new 
CANADIAN ART PRINT CLUB 
Signed and limited editions of original 
graphics by the country's leading artists 


‘Tits casual pencil sketch, by the late Charles 
W. Simpson, R.C.A., depicts St. James Street, 
Montreal in the 1830's, viewed from the east. 
At the right is the original head office of the 
Bank of Montreal with its Doric portico — the 
first building especially constructed for a bank 
in Canada. It served its purpose well until 
1848, when the Bank — just 30 years old — took 
occupation of its present ‘domed’ building 
immediately to the east. On the site of the 
° " original office is a new building 

ANK erected to take care of the ex- 
pansion required in the Bank’s 
head-office organization. 


702 


The Charm of St. James Street 
...0ver a century ago 


Bank oF MonrTREAL 
Canada's First 


| 
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The Board of Trustees of the National Gallery 
of Canada as it convened for its spring meeting. 
Seated (I to r) are Mrs Hugh Mackay, Rothe- 
say, N.B.; F. S. Panabaker, Hamilton; Thomas 
Maher, Chairman, Quebec City; Rev. W.T.R. 
Flemington, Sackville, N.B.; Lawren S. Harris, 
Vancouver; Mrs H. A. Dyde, Edmonton. 
Standing are J. R. Veit, Business Administrator, 
National Gallery; J. Grant Glassco, Toronto; 
Charles F. Comfort, Director, National Gal- 
lery; Jean M. Raymond, Montreal. Missing is 
John A. MacAulay of Winnipeg. The Trustees 
meet twice yearly to discuss matters relevant 
to the administration of the Gallery. 


APPOINTMENT 


Canadian Centenary Council 
Colonel Hugh M. Wallis, D.S.O., O.B.E., 
M.C., V.D., president of the Montreal Museum 


of Fine Arts, has been elected chairman of the 
executive committee of the Canadian Centen- 
ary Council. Other members of the Committee 
include A. Davidson Dunton of Ottawa, presi- 
dent of Carleton University; Robbins Elliott, 
Ottawa, executive director of the Royal Archi- 
tectural Institute of Canada; Paul Gouin, Mont- 
real, president of Le Conseil de la Vie francaise; 
J. R. Kidd, Ottawa, of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and Senator C. F. Savoie, of 
Ottawa and Moncton, N.B., general manager 
of La Societe I’ Assomption. 

The Council’s role is to stimulate, elaborate 
and guide celebrations to mark the hundredth 
anniversary of Confederation in 1967. 


MALE SECRETARY - SALESMAN 
FOR ART GALLERY 


Accurate and fast typing, shorthand preferred. Ex- 
cellent command of English. Working knowledge 
of French. Do light bookkeeping. / Good appear- 
ance. Should possess initiative and versatility. Age 
limit 35. Pleasant surroundings, air conditioned, 
centrally located. / Daily 9.00 to 5.30, closed 
Saturdays during June, July and August. Two 
weeks’ holidays, with pay. / Permanent position 
for the right person. / Apply in own handwriting 
giving address and phone number to 


DOMINION GALLERY 
1438 Sherbrooke Street West, Montreal, Quebec 
Replies should be received by Sept. sth, 1961 


Modern Master 
Lithographs 
Etchings 
Woodcuts 


Write for Catalogues 


Henry Moore 
Final “Time and Life’’ Maquette 
Bronze. Length: 14” with Base 


Clarence Gagnon, 1881-1942 
The Shy Model, 1903 
Canvas. 36” x 24” 


M. Campigli 
House of the Twins 
Canvas. 39%” x 39%” 


DOMINION GALLERY 


1438 


SHERBROOKE 
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CANADA’S LARGEST SELECTION OF FINE PAINTINGS 
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ART FORUM 


Dear Sir, 

We send congratulations for an exceedingly 
interesting publication and particularly men- 
tion your Canadian Fine Crafts section which is 
most valuable. We also wish to compliment 
Bob Oldrich on a most thoughtful and provok- 
ing article in the March / April issue and we feel 
it calls for a response. 

It is quite true that Canadians in general have 
neglected their craftsmen, have imported for 
their homes and public buildings the work of 
craftsmen of other countries. It is also quite true 
that the craftsman here has no time to seek rec- 
ognition for his work, since he must design, 
compose and execute it. But it is a most distress- 
ing and disparaging attitude that Mr Oldrich 
expresses when he pictures all the existing or- 
ganizations which promote the crafts as ‘for 
amateurs,’ ‘not helpful,’ in fact, ‘detrimental to 
the serious professional artist.’ These statements 
are surely belied in the ensuing pages of the 
same issue. On one, Canadian Ceramics 61 ac- 
knowledges the support of the Canadian Handi- 
crafts Guild and on another, an artist-craftsman 
is reported to have exhibited his work at Strat- 
ford and at other exhibitions organized by the 
Guild. We realize that our publicity is insuffi- 
cient, but has Mr Oldrich really inquired about 
our organization for himself? 

It is an organization which exists solely to pre- 
serve and to develop the crafts. Our members 


represent a cross-section of the Canadian popu- 
lation - amateur craftsmen, lawyers, doctors, 
architects, rural and city dwellers who belong 
to the Canadian Handicrafts Guild because they 
are deeply interested in the fine crafts of our 
country. In 1960, the Montreal shop returned 
$94,000 to craftsmen across Canada, exclusive 
of sales of Eskimo work. Is this not helpful? 
We have displayed with pride and sold in our 
shops and exhibition the works of Art Price, of 
the Deichmanns, Andrew Fussell, Krystina Sa- 
dowska, Leonard Osborne, Kakinuma, Miche- 
line Beauchemin, Mariette Vermette, Denyse 
Beauchemin, Francoise Desrochers-Drolet and 
many others of equal distinction — not to their 
detriment nor to ours. The Contemporary 
Craft Collection was shown all last summer. 
Articles to the value of $2,000 were sold and 
the collection has furnished many articles for 
exhibitions we have sent out this year to Tehe- 
ran, Florence and Rome at the request of the 
Canadian Government. We have contributed 
funds to many exhibitions, and have notified 
craftsmen when and where they are to be held. 
The Ontario Provincial Branch raises funds for 
an annual craft scholarship, the Quebec branch 
this year is initiating a series of visits to crafts- 
men’s studios in hopes that eventually this will 
develop into an annual ‘open house’ tour which 
will bring the public into personal contact with 
the craftsman and his technique and so broaden 
the public’s appreciation of his work. 

It was the Canadian Handicrafts Guild which 
financed and brought the first shipments of 


Eskimo carvings from the Arctic. Since then, 
the members of its Indian and Eskimo Con:..- 
mittee have been working arduously with 1c 
Department of Northern Affairs in an effor: to 
maintain their quality and to control the mass 
production which inevitably ensues on public 
demand. The Guild has supplied materials and 
outlets for the work of Eskimo women whose 
native artistry and decorative sense could so 
easily be destroyed by the advent of civiliza- 
tion. We are contributing to the establishment 
of a museum in Yellowknife where outside 
exhibitions can be shown to a population that 
is intensely interested in what a rest of Canada 
is doing. 

Space forbids further details to refute Bob Old- 
rich’s tenet that the craftsman cannot belong to 
an organization like the Canadian Handicrafts 
Guild. That it is far from perfect is acknowl- 
edged by its most enthusiastic members. That 
there is much to be done immediately to satisfy 
the needs of the craftsman and the i increasing 
interest of the population is evident. It is pos- 
sible, since Mr Oldrich states the need, that a 
council composed solely of craftsmen should 
be formed to co-operate with the Guild. But it 
isimportantthatas serious craftsmen they should 
avail themselves of this organization which ex- 
ists only to discover and to promote their work. 
The machinery is there and so is the enthusiasm. 
Let them avail themselves of it and be heard. 
Yours truly, 

ELLIS N. ROULSTON, President 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild, Halifax 


they do not deteriorate with age. 


16 APEX ROAD 


Reeves Temperablocks have proved to be the perfect medium for school artwork be- 
cause they are easy to use, require no mixing, won't spill, and won't spoil if left un- 
covered. Furthermore, Reeves Temperablocks present no storage problem because 


SINCE 1766 


TORONTO 19 


Here’s the answer to art supply budget problems... NEW...HALF SIZE... HALF PRICE 


REEVES TEMPERABLOCKS 


Reeves Temperablocks, the solid cake tempera colours that revolutionized school art, are 
now available in handy, economical half sizes... which means you can now equip a com- 
plete art class for half the price! 


for only $1.00 post paid. 


The New Economy Line Includes: 


No. 60 six well plastic palette 
No. 80 eight well plastic palette only... 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
Three new half size temperablocks plus a six well plastic palette (Regular $1.85 value 


Don’t miss this bargain — Order NOW! 


No. 1 half size temperablocks (all colours)... each 
No. 16 six well plastic palette with six No. 1 temperablocks........ e _....$3.00 
No. 18 eight well plastic palette with eight No. 1 temperablocks............ $4.00 

50c each 


Write for catalogue of Reeves artists’ materials. Free on request. 


EVES 
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Please send me the poate offer set including 3 No. | temperablocks and six well 
plastic palette.! enclose $1.00 which! under 


t and postage. 
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This space is usually devoted to a discussion of 
methods of teaching fine art or of encouraging its ap- 
preciation in the classroom. Because a main theme 
of this issue is that we should at last begin to think 
of the fine arts and the useful arts as two aspects of 
the same thing, we welcome here an article by the 
principal of the Graphic Arts Institute of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, in Montreal — a school which is so 
advanced in its approach to the training of young 
craftsmen for the printing industry as to put all sim- 
ilar institutions in English-speaking Canada in the 
shade. The atmosphere of the usual sort of technical 
school with its exclusive emphasis on the minutiae 
of techniques is completely out of date when com- 
pared with the far broader basis of the humanities on 
which the Graphic Arts Institute is founded. When- 
ever the work of this progressive school is discussed, 
mention must also be made of the contribution made 
to its success by L. P. Beaudoin, the former principal. 
Editor 


Printing is by nature a natural medium for the 
practical application of art and when the Graph- 
ic Arts Institute was founded in Montreal in 
1942, it was with the idea of providing students 
with an education which stressed design in 
printing. Courses demonstrating the theory and 
— of typesetting, letterpress printing and 
inding were the first to be set up, and from 
the beginning the principles of good design 
were strongly emphasized. At the outset, ob- 
jectives were established which gave the school 
identity and purpose and the syllabus has always 
been designed to meet the requirements of the 
printing industry. 
The curriculum now calls fora three-year course 
and includes a study of such academic subjects 
as French and English, sociology, science, art 
and business. Courses which relate directly to 
the printing industry include the history of 
printing, costing and estimating, typographic 


ART IN THE CLASSROOM 


design and layout. The scope of the course of 
study assures students of rapid advancement in 
their profession after graduation. Before en- 
rolling in the three-year course, all students 
must have a high school certificate or its equiv- 
alent and they are obliged to pass psychometric 
tests so that those unsuited for the printing trades 
are eliminated. Besides their regular studies, 
first-year students follow an exploratory course 
of six weeks duration in each of the following 
areas: typesetting, letterpress and offset print- 
ing, photo-lithography and bindery operations. 
This introduction to allied printing trades gives 
students an opportunity to understand the func- 
tion and inter-relation of all departments. After 
this survey, students spend two and a half years 
of intensive study in the special field which they 
have chosen and for which they are best suited. 
The success and practicality of this program is 
borne out by the many awards which the Insti- 
tute has won in contests and exhibitions held in 
the United States and in Canada. For example, 
the International Printing Ink Essay Contest, 
open to all printing schools in America, was 
won by the Institute for two successive years, 
so that the school is now ineligible for further 
participation in this competition. 

To cite another example, a gold medal, offered 
as first prize in the popular exhibitions Typog- 
raphy "58, and ’59, organized under the 
joint auspices of the Rolland Paper Company 
and the Society of Typographic Designers of 
Canada, was won by a student of the Institute 
during these three successive years. More re- 
cently, a student from the Institute produced 
the best cover design for the Festival of Flowers 
sponsored by the Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. And the school frequently is complimen- 
ted by connoisseurs of printing for the excel- 
lence of its own publications. 

But the Institute is not dominated by its art 
department. Instead, art is presented as a prac- 
tical course like typesetting, presswork and so 


on. All pupils study free-hand drawing during 
their first year and those who have extraordi- 
nary talent are guided and trained in art as it 
relates to printing. But lessons in art go hand in 
hand with technical training and our basic aim 
in teaching art is to instill good taste in all our 
students, regardless of the branch of printing in 
which they specialize. From past experience, 
we know that a desire to attain aesthetic and 
technical excellence is the first step in the for- 
mation of a skilled craftsman. 
Employment generally awaits the young crafts- 
man after graduation. In Montreal, business- 
men support the Graphic Arts Institute by hiring 
its graduates. There is a definite advantage in 
this, for trade regulations give credit for time 
spent in the school and graduates are classified 
as fourth-year apprentices. Besides having 
achieved a versatility that adds to their profi- 
ciency, graduates can adapt quickly to working 
conditions on the job. There isa strong tendency 
for our graduates to remain in their profession, 
and a recent survey revealed that over ninety 
percent of the graduates were still gainfully 
employed in the printing industry, with several 
operating their own businesses. Despite wide- 
spread unemployment, positions were available 
for the last graduating class and current demands 
from employers seem to warrant full employ- 
ment for this year’s group. 
There is a close relationship between the Graph- 
ic Arts Institute and the printing industry. Di- 
rectors of the school are members of various 
trade organizations, whilemembers ofthe teach- 
ing staff have retained union membership. An 
advisory board, made up of members repre- 
senting both management and labour, also 
furthers co-operation between the Institute and 
the printing industry. 
All this suggests that education and industry, 
working together, may create an environment 
favourable to the development of printing. 
LUCIEN NORMANDEAU 


J. lvor Smith, Snow, Urquhart, Varvarande 


The Isaacs Gallery, 832 Yonge St., loronto 


Representing: Burton, Coughtry, Gorman, Hedrick, Kahane, Kurelek, Rayner, Ronald, 
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ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
WINSOR & NEWTON 


STUDENTS’ OILS & WATER COLORS 


GRUMBACHER OIL COLORS & 
PASTELS 


SHIVA OIL COLORS 


TEMPERA & CASEIN COLORS 


A Complete Line for the Artist! 


1387 ST. CATHERINE STREET WEST, MONTREAL 
Vi. 2-4412 Vi. 2-4413 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM 


The Queen’s Printer 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Three new colour reproductions just published 
by the National Gallery of Canada 


Landscape by Kazuo Nakamura 
size: 19 x 24 inches price: $14.00 


L’Orpheline by Jean-Paul Lemieux 
price: $14.00 


size: 24 x 18 inches 


Au clair de la lune by Alfred Pellan 
price: $14.00 


size: 29 x 17'/, inches 


The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, is now the dis- 
tributor for all National Gallery of Canada 
publications. Please write for a free catalogue 


study art at a 


residential 
university 


offering professional 
training leading to a 


Bachelor of Fine Arts Degree 


for information write 


The Registrar 


MOUNT 
ALLISON 
UNIVERSITY 


Sackville, N.B. 
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SWEET & SOUR 


A Case for the Higgledy-Piggledy 

‘There is something,’ Russell Lynes, Managing 
Editor of Harpers Magazine said at the Canadian 
Conference of the Arts, “to be said for the hig- 
gledy-piggledy. One of the reasons why people 
love a city, why a city has charm is that it is a 
sort of palimpsest of tastes. It is layer on layer of 
people, their character, their style.’ Perhaps that 
august group, the National Capital Commis- 
sion, might think about this before starting in to 
demolish three blocks of the Ottawa district of 
New Edinburgh to make a park and, as has 
been widely rumoured, to provide a site for 
chancelleries for foreign embassies. New Edin- 
burgh is one of the oldest sections of the capital. 
Sturdy stone houses built by its first citizens 
are found there, shoulder to shoulder with pleas- 
antly insane late Victorian buildings and stal- 
wart Edwardian mansions. Time has made it 
alittle shabby, but New Edinburgh still has 
more charm and more character than any other 
part of the city. In the last few years, it has had 
some of the flavour of a Canadian Georgetown 
asmore and more young people move there, 
preferring its peace and privacy to the enforced 
togetherness of the new subdivisions. 

New Edinburgh’s crime, in the NCC’s eyes, is 
to lie just off its showpiece boulevard, Sussex 
Drive (where, only two years ago the NCC al- 
lowed a filling station to replace one of Ottawa’s 


paintings 


most significant buildings, the Goulden Hotel) 
directly opposite the Prime Minister’s house 
and next door to Rideau Hall. The Commis- 
sion apparently feels that a park would do more 
to enhance the area than a little island in time 
which is, quite frankly, ‘higgledy-piggledy.’ 
But isn’t a park the easy way out? No one can 
find fault with well-manicured grass, another 
ten thousand tulips and an array of carefully 
transplanted trees, but who can praise it? Would 
it not be more imaginative to demolish those 
houses which are badly run down and to pre- 
serve the rest? The NCC might then use its in- 
fluence to replace the eyesores with good row 
housing, which all our leading architects agree 
is desirable but which the public so far has not 
been willing to accept. S.G. 


Which Way to Canada? 

The Canadian Government Travel Bureau is 
to be congratulated on its imagination in com- 
missioning Norman McLaren of the National 
Film Board to producea brilliant short animated 
film to advertise Canada’s tourist attractions. 
It is being shown all summer from a vantage 
point overlooking New York’s Times Square. 
The upper panel of the sign features a photo- 
electric lighting system that enables animated 
scenes to be projected onto its 720 square foot 
bank of over a thousand light bulbs. The bulbs 
are activated by photo-electric cells which in 
turn are set off by lights which pass through the 
motion picture film. The result is a movie, in 


R. bertson galler 1eS Specialists in Canadian Fine Arts 


44 Bank Street, Ottawa, Canada 


Exhibitions of contemporary Canadian painting and sculpture/Canadian and imported arts and crafts 
of distinction/Good design for contemporary decor/Custom framing/Restoration/Valuations 


graphic art 


ceramics 


Canada... 


WONDERFUL WORLD AT YOUR DOORSTEP 


silhouette form. 

McLaren’s gyrating letters and kaleidoscopic 
drawings combine to make a film which it is 
impossible not to watch from beginning to end. 
It is attracting tourists — during its first month 
of operation inquiries at the Travel Bureau’s 
New York office increased by forty percent - 
and it is also showing New Yorkers at large 
the work of one of our most outstanding artists. 
All the more unfortunate then that the clumsy 
lettering on the lower panel of the sign reflects 
the same tired approach the Travel Bureau has 
been using in its recent magazine advertising. 
If McLaren’s film can bring us thousands of 
visitors without benefit of Mounties rampant, 
sunsets over the Rockies and tidal bores, isn’t it 
time for the Travel Bureau to take a long look 
at its whole advertising program? $.G. 
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PAINTINGS — Group of Seven 


THE ART GALLERY 
OF TORONTO 


317 DUNDAS STREET WEST 


EM. 3-3485 


SCULPTURE 


Tintoretto 
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Zwicker’s 
| GRANVILLE GALLERY 


CANADIAN 
AND 
EUROPEAN 
PAINTINGS 


featuring 
Maritime Art 


132 GRANVILLE STREET 
HALIFAX, N.S. 


Avtists 


Classes in drawing, 


painting, sculpture and 
pottery 


Basic and advanced groups 


Special monthly arrange- 
ments for out-of-town 
students 


SHERBOURNE ST. (Rear), 
TORONTO WA. 2-5922 


RENEE LESIEUR 


GALERIE DE 
PEINTURES 
ET D’ART 
CANADIEN 


12, RUE STE-ANNE, QUEBEC 


JUNE 19 


STRATFORD 
FESTIVAL, 
CANADA. 
Three plays by William Shakespeare 


Paul Scofield Douglas Campbell 
Bruno Gerussi Eleanor Stuart 


CORIOLANUS 


Douglas Campbell 
Kate Reid 


HENRY VIII 


Paul Scofield John Colicos 
Jack Creley Zoe Caldwell 


Douglas Rain 


LOVE’S LABOUR'S LOST 
and 
A New Canadian Comedy 
THE CANVAS BARRICADE 


Directors: 
Michael Langham, George McCowan 


THE PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
Directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
WEEK-END CONCERTS 


Glenn Gould, Leonard Rose, 
Oscar Shumsky 


INTERNATIONAL FILM FESTIVAL 


FESTIVAL PUBLICITY OFFICE, 2 
STRATFORD, ONTARIO 


GALERIE 


ZANETTIN... 


28 COTE DE LA MONTAGNE, QUEBEC 


peintures, sculptures, céramiques 


ALLEYN 
COTE 
FLEURY 
GAGNON 
GARANT 
GIRARD 
LABERGE 
LEMIEUX 
PICHER 
RICHARD 
ROUSSEAU, etc. 


| fondée en 1885 


G. Zanettin, prop. 


SONG OF SONGS 
a portfolio of 15 colour engravings by 


DAVID SILVERBERG 


A limited edition of 100 portfolios, hand signed 
and numbered — pre-publication price $150. 


Sponsors 


Library of The University of Toronto 

York University Library, Toronto 

Toronto Public Library — Fine Arts 
Department 

Queen’s University Library, Kingston 

Alec Richardson — Head of Adult Circulation 
Department, Etobicoke Public Library 

Bibliothéque de la Ville de Montréal - (City 

, Public Library) 

Ecole des Beaux Arts de Montreal 

Bibliothéque de St Sulpice, Montréal — 
(Provincial Library) 

Mr Samuel Kelner - former Chairman 
School Board, North York, Toronto 

Mr Victor Topper and Mr Norman Cowan - 
Collectors 


(This Portfolio of Engravings is Also Suita- 
ble for Exhibition) Write for Prospectus 


Published by 
UPSTAIRS GALLERY 


IO CASTLEKNOCK ROAD, TORONTO 12 
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GALERIE 
DRESDNERE 


2170 Crescent St. * Montreal 


The Painters 
of 


The School of Paris 


Group Exhibition of 
Eight Canadian Artists 


ALLEYN 
BELLEFLEUR 
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The happiest aspect of the Fourth Biennial Ex- 
hibition of Canadian Art is the quality of con- 
fident independence which fills so many of the 
pictures. Perhaps too much has been made in 
the past of Canadian art’s debt to outside in- 
fluences — of Toronto’s adherence to New York 
or Montreal’s to Paris — but it is fact that a great 
many pictures painted in this country from 1945 
to 1960 owed far too much of their inspiration 
to the colour reproductions in American and 
European art magazines. The Fourth Biennial 
seems to me to signal the end of this dependence. 
True, it shows there are still some obvious in- 
fluences at work —a trace of the current Spanish 
school here, a Francis Bacon mood there, a 
Mondrian over there. But to say this is to report 
on the least significant part of the show. The 
best works — say, about fifteen or twenty of the 
ninety-one paintings, drawings and prints — ex- 
hibit independent vision and personal author- 
ity. Only a very inexperienced viewer would 
be able to suggest that this is largely a deriva- 
tive show or that all the paintings seem to lean 
on the same inspirations. 

What the exhibition does indicate is that anum- 
ber of Canadian artists have been able to assim- 
ilate the international language of abstract art 
and convert it to their own purposes. At the 
same time it indicates that these purposes, far 
from being severely limited (as they might have 
seemed a few years ago) are as diverse as art it- 
self. One of the important discoveries of recent 
years is the breadth of non-objective art, rang- 
ing from the beautiful aridity of the Spanish 
artists through the suave richness of the Parisians 
to the violent urban shapes of the New York 
painters. This same breadth is more evident in 
the Biennial than in any other Canadian show 

I can remember. In the exhibition’s best mo- 
ments we can watch our artists grappling (once 
again) with the landscape; expressing a brood- 
ing, mysterious silence; asserting the force of a 
majestic, heaven-storming ego; reaching for a 
mood of tenderness; recapturing the romanti- 
cism of nineteenth century English painting... 
Ronald Bloore’s chaste, white Painting is sol- 
emnly evocative, a work that deserves and re- 
wards contemplation. Robert Hedrick’s Morn- 
ing Green, rooted in landscape forms, represents 
his strict allover pattern technique at its best. 
Jean McEwen’s Cellule Violette, richly over- 
painted, is one of the best of this most interest- 
ing painter’s recent works. Harold Town’s 
Banners, a majestic composition, distils the es- 
sence of the heroic approach which was set 
forth in his last exhibition in Toronto. Tom 
Hodgson’s M3-60, the only action painting in 
the show, represents his art at its richest. Jacques 
de Tonnancour’s Composition in Green suggests 
that, in leaving semi-realistic landscape art be- 
hind, he has retained the elegance and mature 
confidence that put his recent landscapes among 
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the best paintings of the late 1950s. Ralph Allen’s 
Coast Edge in Air is a vivid, romantic seascape 
rendered in abstract terms. 
An advance reading of the names of the Bien- 
nial jurors might have suggested that this would 
be, generally, a conservative show. They were 
Philip James, Secretary of the Museums Associa- 
tion of England; Ferdinand Eckhardt, Director 
of the Winnipeg Art Gallery; Clare Bice, Cu- 
rator of the Public Library and Art Museum, 
London, Ontario, and a fairly conservative 
landscape painter; Alex Colville, of Mount Al- 
lison University, whose meticulous realism is 
the basis of his reputation; and Jean-Paul Le- 
mieux, whose painting, in the present context 
at least, is generally conservative. But the ex- 
hibition which these jurors have put together, 
after picking over the nineteen hundred works 
of art submitted, is dominated by non-repre- 
sentational pictures. The country’s best realistic 
and semi-realistic painters are either absent 
(Colville, since he was a juror), deserted from 
the ranks (Tonnancour), or represented by in- 
ferior works — Ghitta Caiserman, by Still Life 
with Mirror, a very insubstantial and incoherent 
example of her work; Joseph Plaskett, by two 
— far below his best; Louis Muhlstock, 
y a nude drawing which would suffer if com- 
pared with any one of dozens of his earlier draw- 
ings. Only occasionally, as in Louis de Niver- 
ville’s charming Mexican Garden or Molly Bo- 
bak’s dense, rich Oslo Street, does a figurative 
workachieveanything morethancasualinterest. 
The jury’s selections provided little ground for 
argument — some important painters are omit- 
ted, but in most cases this meant that the painter 
had not submitted his work. Only a few pic- 
tures indicate genuinely weak standards — Mar- 
garet Peterson’s The Next Star, unfortunately 
placed in the most prominent position in the 
National Gallery display, uses what are appar- 
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ently B.C. Indian designs in a clumsy, stilted 
composition; D. Mackay Houston’s Landscape 
looks like a combination of a Town (at the top) 
and a Hodgson (at the bottom). These are minor 
complaints. More serious is the jury’s apologetic 
note which introduces the catalogue. Previous 
Biennials have accepted paintings only from 
artists chosen by the National Gallery staff; this 
year the gallery director, Charles Comfort, 
threw the competition open to the whole coun- 
try, in the hope of uncovering new talent. This 
was not realized — almost none of the interest- 
ing painters in the show are new to the national 
scene — but the system did manage to annoy the 
jury. ‘We believe,’ says their statement, ‘that 
while good reasons can be, and for this Bien- 
nial have been advanced in favour of the “free 
for all” this does not necessarily make for the 
maintenance of the highest standards, and may 
account for a number of regrettable absences.’ 
Obviously, the jury is unhappy with the show; 
obviously, the business about ‘the highest stand- 
ards’ is an apology to the jurors’ friends. But 
this seems a curious way to introduce an exhi- 
bition to the public. 

The jury also recommends that a separate show 
be held in future for graphics and that the Na- 
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tional Gallery might also devote some sort of 
national exhibition to sculpture. The latter 
seems premature to me; I think it will be an- 
other two or three years before the country 
can mount a sculpture exhibition of impressive 
size and quality. But I have to endorse the jury’s 
recommendation that the gallery hold regular 
exhibitions of the work of four or six artists. It 
seems to me, in fact, that this might well replace 
the Biennial itself. Non-objective art has gone 
some way towards making obsolete the large 
show in which each artist is represented by one 
or two works. A single painting by a Ronald 
Bloore or a Jean McEwen may only baffle the 
viewer who is unfamiliar with the artist’s work; 
but a group of paintings, chosen by the artist 
to set forth his ideas in detail, can be an exhil- 
arating experience. ROBERT FULFORD 
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